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SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Since the publication of Mr. Guriey’s letter in our last number, the Managers 
of the American Colonization Society have received the subjoined Report from 
him. The friends of the cause will be happy to find that he is encouraged to ex- 
pect considerable aid to it from the citizens of Georgia—a State in which the Soci- 
ety has from the period of its organization many stedfast friends, but in which no 
systematic effort has hitherto been made to extend its influence. The judicial opi- 
nion of the late Judge Crawrorp, of which Mr. Guriey’s letter gives a copy, 
will be found, if its principles be sanctioned in similar cases by the Courts of other 
States, to be one of great practical importance. 


Aruens, (Groroia) June 13th, 1837. 
To the Board of Managers of the American Colonization Society ; 


GentTLEmEN, On the morning of the 3Ist ult. I left Augusta and 
arrived the same day at Washington in Wilkes County, a pleasant 
town ina wealthy region of country. This place is on the stage 
route from Washington City, through the upper Counties of North 
and South Carolina, to New Orleans. Besides one or two po- 
litical, two religious newspapers, (one devoted to the cause of tem- 

erance,) are here published, the latter conducted by very respecta- 
ble ministers of the Baptist denomination. These Gentlemen, as well 
as the respected Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, expressed a 
friendly regard to the Colonization Society, although little informa- 
tion concerning it has recently been brought before the Citizens of 
this State. 

The Baptists of Georgia are making great efforts to found a College 
in the State, and as the Rev. Mr. Mercer, an aged, venerable and 
wealthy clergyman in Washington of that sect, has subscribed thirty 
thousand dollars for the object, it is probable the Institution may be 
established at that place. 

From Washington we came to Lexington, a small but delightful 
village, 3 Oglethorpe County,) near which the first Vice President 
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of the Colonization Society, the Jate William H. Crawford, resided, 
and the seat of much intelligence and moral worth. Here I had op- 
portunity to confer with several Gentlemen of high character in rela- 
tion to the interests of the Society, and was gratified to find them its 
friends. Although the misrepresentations of enemies have, both in 
this State and South Carolina, produced to some extent, even in can- 
did and benevolent minds, distrust of the principles of the Society, 
and through the excitement at the North on Abolition has rendered 
the people here cautious in regard to public meetings on the subject, 
the reflecting and religious, I judge, generally, approve of the design 
and desire the prosperity of the Institution. The publications of the 
Society are greatly needed in this community. ‘The press in this 
State will soon, I trust, contribute to diffuse intelligence in regard to’ 
the operations and prospects of the Society. When this shall be the 
fact, in no part of the Union will friends arise more zealously to 
maintain its principles, and augment its resources. I learn from the 
best authority, that several individuals in Georgia have reflected 
deeply on the subject of the final removal of their servants to Li- 
beria, and should that Colony continue to prosper, thousands will un- 
questionably be voluntarily liberated, that they may enjoy therein 
the blessings it is designed, and so well adapted to confer upon their 
race. 

The Board may recollect that James Bradley, near Lexington, 
several years ago emancipated by will, about forty slaves, with a view 
to their Colonization in Liberia, but as an act of the Legislature of 
Georgia, passed in 1818, declares any will or other instrument intend- 
ed to give freedom to slaves to be null and void, the question in re- 
gard to the execution of this will was submitted to Judge Crawford. 
The following decree, obtained by a friend from the records of the 
Court in Lexington, though brief is invaluable, and may have much 
influence in settling the effect of similar wills, in this and other States 
whose manumissions are by law prohibited. The memory of Judge 
Crawford as an upright and illustrious statesman is consecrated in the 
best affeetions of the citizens of Georgia, and held in honor through- 
out the land. Nor should it be forgotten, that from the first he avow- 
ed his attachment to the Colonization Society, and while a member 
of Mr. Monroe’s cabinet, gave his opinion in favour of arrangements 
by the Executive, in fulfilment of the law of Congress touching re- 
captured Africans, which proved of signal advantage to the Institu- 
tion, in its early attempts to secure territory and commence its great 
work in Africa. I here insert the decree of Judge Crawford in re-- 
gard to the slaves of James Bradley. 


October 1830, 
Bill praying direction. 


vs. 

The heirs and Legatees of James Bradley, 
“The will, after directing in what manner his slaves should be dis- 

posed of, adds, if any of them should be disposed to go to the African 

Colony, they should be permitted to do so, and that their expenses: 

should be paid to the port of embarkation. The Counsel for the 

Complainants cite the act of the State of Georgia of 1818, which: 


“Reuben Jordan, 
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prohibits the manumission of slaves, which act refers to the preced- 
ing acts for the same purpose. The act of 1818 declares any will or 
ether instrument intended to give freedom to slaves to be null and 
void by the Court. The statute of 1818 and those which preceded 
jt were intended to prevent the increase of free people of colour in 
this State, where their presence could not fail to be injurious to the 
slave population. This is the evil which the will intended to pre- 
vent, and it was to guard against this evil that the act of 1818 and 
those which preceded it were recorded. As this will does not contem- 
plate the emancipation of slaves so that they shall remain in the State 
and injure the slaveholders, it does not come under the reason of the 
law, and is not calculated to produce the mischief intended to be 
guarded against by the Legislature of the State. The policy of the 
State since the year 1799 has been unfavorable to the views and rea- 
sons of the first Counsel. ‘The act of 1779, prohibiting the African 
Slave Trade, is certainly in substance a declaration that considers the 
number of slaves an evil, if not the very existence of slavery. It 
has been suggested, that there is no fund by which the expenses of 
sending them from a port of embarkation, can be paid. This ought 
not to be considered an insurmountable difficulty, because it is proba- 
ble that the Colonization Society will pay the expense if it be neces- 
sary. Upon the best consideration which the court has been able to 
bestow on the case, it is of the opinion that neither the letter nor inten- 
tion of the several statutes of this State are in opposition to the pro- 
visions of the will of James Bradley deceased, in regard to his slaves. 
The preamble to the act of 1818 shows very concisely the nature of 
the evil intended to be remedied by that act, and that evil will not be 
produced or increased by the execution of the will of James Bradley. 
The Court is therefore of the opinion, that the laws and true policy 
of the State, interpose no obstacle to its execution, in relation to his 
slaves. It is presumed by the Court, that the Executor is as compe- 
tent to ascertain the intentions of the slaves, as the Court is to direct 
him. If this Court were placed in his situation, it would endeavour 
to collect the slaves together, and in the presence of some of the 
most respectable neighbors, proceed to interrogate them as to their 
wishes, and take a memorandum of their several answers. Should 
any of them decline going to Africa, they should be immediately dis- 
posed of according to the provisions of the will. If there should be 
a deficiency of funds to defray the expenses from the port of embar- 
kation, those wishing to emigrate might be hired out until the requi- 
site sum be obtained, and then sent to the port of embarkation.”’ 


On Tuesday the sixth instant, (having spent the Sabbath in Lex- 
ington,) we arrived at this beautiful and flourishing town, the seat 
of the State University, the residence of an intelligent, hospitable, 
and virtuous community, and to which, in connexion with the Helicon 
and Madison Springs, (both of which are near,) many families of 
wealth and distinction, from remote parts of the State, resort during 
summer, for the benefit of a delightful climate and salubrious waters. 
The situation of Athens is elevated, a small stream (the Ocoonee) 
flows te the southeast through the eastern valley, which lies at the foot 
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of the hill on which it stands. The surrounding country is uneven and 
beautifully diversified with rich forests and cultivated farms and gardens, 
resembling some of the fairest spots in New England. The College 
buildings, consisting of two large edifices for the accommodation of 
Students, a C hapel, Library, Hall of Natural Philosophy and Chemis- 
try, the President’s House, and two handsome Halls, built and oc- 
cupied by the Literary Societies of the Institution, adorn the hill at 
the southern extremity of the village. This Institution is amply 
endowed by the State, the number of students is about one hundred 
and thirty, and the course of instruction is directed by gentlemen of 
ample qualifications for the discharge of their great trust, President 
Church and his associates enjoy public confidence ina high degree, 

and Georgia may well regard Franklin College as her choicest trea- 
sure, the hope and glory of her children. 

While I look upon this Institution, I think of that venerable name, 
which will ever be associated with the origin of the American Colo- 
nization Society. Here rest the remains of Ronerr Finuey. The 
Board may recollect that this excellent man was elected to the Pre- 
sidency of Franklin College, less than a year before his death, and 
that he was permitted to discharge the duties of that office but a few 
weeks. Few men, probably, ever made so deep and salutary an im- 
pression on the public mind, in so short atime. The Presbyterian 
Church in this town, (now one of the most respectable in the State) 
was organized through his agency. ‘The University, which when he 
arrived in Georgia, was well nigh deserted and in ruins, rose into pub- 
lic favor, and has since been gathering around it the warm affections 
of the State. Nor has the American Colonization Society, of which 
he was the principal founder, and which was an object of deep in- 
terest to him even in his last hours, been regarded with the same dis- 
trust in this, as in many other regions of the South. On the contrary, 
I have reason to believe this Society has many friends, and few if any 
enemies among the citizens of Athens. I trust, that from the halls 
of that University, by zealous labors for which (in the lower counties 
of the State and in the heat of summer,) Dr. Finley sacrificed his life, 
many able and eloquent advocates of the great scheme of African Coloni- 
zation, will go forth to awaken the be :nevolent sympathies of our coun- 
trymen for ‘the intellectual and moral renovation of a land once pre- 
eminent for science and philosophy, but now buried in superstition 
and ignorance, in vice and dishonor. Then may another race than 
the Saxon emulate the fame of Greece, and the lights from which her 
sons sought illumination, long since extinguished, be rekindled, re- 
viving to the spirit and the hopes of a country glorious even in its 
ruins, rich in giant monuments of human art, strewed with the broken 
columns of perished empires. Says the Biographer of Dr. Finley ‘a 
communication received during Dr. Finley’s illness from the See 
tary of the Colonization Society established at Washington, siving 
information of its brightening prospects, greatly refreshed his languid 
spirit, and forced from him expressions and manifestations of peculiar 
satisfaction. It is much to be regretted that Dr. Finley’s observa- 
tions in this trying hour, on the subject of colonizing the free people 
of colour, which next to the plan of salvation for sinners, had occu- 
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pied his mind for years, more than any other subject, could not be 
distinctly heard and recollected.” 

I hope that liberal contributions will shortly be made to the Society 
from this section of country. In the mean time, may we not expect 
that those churches in the middle and northern States, which have for 
several years annually aided its funds, will continue to sustain it by 
their contributions? Is there any good reason why the income of the 
Society from collections on or near the Fourth of July should be di- 
minished? On the contrary, are.there not the best reasons in the world 
why they should be vastly increased? At the time when it is well 
nigh impossible to raise funds for any object by large individual do- 
nations, should not all whom God has favored with the mean8 of ade- 
quate support, cheerfully give something, and if need be, at some 
sacrifice, and self-denial, unite to sustain the benevolent institutions 
of our country? Shall that Society which under the protection and 
blessing of Providence has established a christian community, with 
schools, churches, good order, industry, and all the principles of in- 
definite improvement, on the African coast—that shore of suffering, 
vice, superstition and blood—be abandoned? When the gates of that 
land are thrown wide open by this Society, will not Humanity and 
Religion enter in and possess it? Why should the friends of this So- 
ciety despond or grow weary when the battle is won, when the sounds 
of triumph are ringing intheir ears? Letthe people of the United 
States know, that they are now summoned to this work, by duty and 
interest, by conscience and charity, by merey and hope, by honor, by 
Providence and by Almighty God. side 

For one, I am persuaded that this enterprise is about to receive a 
new impulse and to be urged forward with unprecedented power and 
success. The agitated and conflicting sentiment of the Country in 
relation to the coloured population will speedily settle down in the 
direction of this scheme, and bear it onward with energy proportion- 
ed to its moral grandeur. On this scheme the citizens of the United 
States will agree to concentrate their powers. America will bless 
Africa. The freest, the happiest, the best of Nations will become 
the benefactress of the most degraded and miserable population of the 
globe. When the Pyramids shall be blended with dust, and no mon- 
ument mark the site of the Hundred-gated City, Liberia will stand 
and testify to all men, the wisdom and philanthropy in which she 
originated, and pointing to regions reclaimed from barbarism and to 
regenerated millions exclaim, these are the effects, the honors, the 
rewards, of American beneficence ! 

! With the greatest respect and regard, 
7 Gentlemen, your friend and ob’t. Servant, 
R. R. GURLEY. 





New Avxitrary Socrety rn Onto.—A new Auxiliary to the American Colo- 
nization Society has been formed in the State of Ohio, entitled the Harrison Coun- 
ty, Ohio, Union Colonization Society, and has commenced its operations with vigor. 
F. C. Vincent, Esq. is its President. We have not yet received the names of the 
other officers. 
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DR. DANA AND THE ABOLITIONISTS. 


Considerable attention has been excited by the recent publication of 
fwo sermons of the Rev. Danret Dana, D. D., one of which was 
preached in October last at the installation of a clergyman in Hamp- 
stead, N. H., and the other at the annual election in Massachusetts 
in January last, before the Governor, Lieutenant Governor, Council 
and Legislature. Dr. Dana was a few years since President of Dart- 
mouth College, N. H., and relinquished that station to accept the pas- 
total charge he now holds at Newburyport, Mass. He isa gentleman 
distinguished for his piety and literary attainments, and for a candid 
and temperate style of reasoning. In each of the Discourses referred 
to, he notices the subject of slavery in the United States, in a few 
zemarks, highly creditable to him as a Christian and a patriot, but so 
offensive to the Abolition party as to subject Dr. Dana to ils most 
violent vituperations. A communication from one of its writers, the 
Rev. Mr. Root of Dover, N. H., has led to a defence of Dr. Dana 


by a correspondent of the Boston Courier, whose communication we 
subjoin: 
Zo the Editor of the Courier: 

The quotations in one of your late papers from a communication by Mr. Root of 
Dover, are calculated to give erroneous views of the real character of the Sermon 
referred to by Mr. Root, and the author’s views upon the subject of Slavery. Mr. 
Root brings a serious charge against Dr. Dana, and one which needs stronger proof 
than he has yet furnished. He affirms that Dr. Dana gives his influence to support 
and perpetuate Slavery, and undertakes to establish his position from the sermon 
itself. ‘To prevent any mistake, I shall give a brief analysis of the sermon, and 
then offer a few remarks upon Mr. Root’s views, and the subject ot abolition. 

This Sermon is entitled *‘ministerial firmness,’’ and is intended to set forth the 
duties of Ministers in times of strong excitement, to guard them against unsea- 
sonable innovations and novelties, and it condemns in dignified, but strong terms, 
the extravagances in preaching and practice, which of late years have been so 
eommon. ‘The writer also calls upon Churches and Ministers to return to the pa- 
tient labors and duties, and to the safer and more scriptural measures, which have 
distinguished former years. Among other subjects, the duties of Ministers on the 
subject of Slavery are pointed out, and while the’ system is strongly condemned, 
the writer deems that prudence and moderation are more becoming than violence 
and hard names, and that to preach the Gospel, which gives to all sin its just re- 
proof, is more appropriate to the Christian Minister, than to attempt the reforma- 
tion of men by violent denunciation, than the force of moral earthquakes and tor- 
nadoes. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if the foregoing sentiments tend to support and perpetuate 
Slavery, then the Bible has done it—Christ and his Apostles have done it, and good 
mep in every age have done and are still doing it—if the “bristling and unprinci- 

aled slave-holder, the pro slavery negro-hater,” in the tasteful language of Mr. 

oot, is encouraged and gratified by such preaching, then may the thief or the 
adulterer exult and be encouraged in his guilt, when he hears a sermon which warns 
him of his sin, and urges, with compassionate entreaty, his repentance and refor- 
mation. at is not to be denied, that a remarkable silence pervades the New Tes- 
tament on the subject of Slavery, although it existed, when those books were 
written, in its worst forms, it is left, like many other points, as a matter of neces- 
sary inference, and yet its indirect rebukes of Slavery .are sufficiently pungent, to 
show that the whole system is opposed to the genius of christianity, and the rights 
of man. It is plain, however, that the Bible atfords none of that artillery which is 
now scattering fire-brands, arrows and death, through the land. The violent Abo- 
litionist finds no epithets there which are vulgar enough for his taste, or fierce enough 
for his rage—he must dig among his own passions for the ‘scorching, withering, 
burning words,” which ablind fanaticism approves, but which enlightened humanity 
aments and condemns. 
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It is very common for the mind to dwell so intensely upon a favorite enterprise 
of benevolence, as to magnify its importance beyond all reasonable bounds, and to 
sink other objects of charity, in due proportion, below their proper level. This is 
an error, into which most of the Abolitionists have fallen: it is this, which makes 
Mr. Root think the Sermon in question administers an opiate to the slave-holder. 
It has neither thunder, lightning nor rage; and its stili small voice of mild remon- 
strance and kind entreaty, falls gently and ope on the ear, and lulls him to 
deeper repose. It may, however, be well for Mr. Root to remember, that it is dif- 
ficult to scold a man out of his sins, and that if a tempest be raised, it may be one, 
“before which nothing can stand, but behind which, when it has passed over the 
land, nothing will remain.”’ 

It is a remarkable proof of the fact before stated, (i. e. the imagined supremacy of 
Abolitionism over all other charities, separate or combined,) that the liberality of 
Abolitionists is now almost exclusively confined to this particular cause. Missions 
to the heathen, Bible and tract distribution, the welfare of seamen, and a multitude 
of other objects of benevolence, are forgotten and lost in their mighty crusade 
against Slavery. The currents of sympathy, too, which were flowing in a thousand 
peacefal rills among the numerous charities of the day, have now gathered into 
one turbulent and mighty stream, which is dashing and foaming over its path of 
sand and precipice, fertilizing no field of beauty, and wasting its sparkling waters 
upon the desert plain of the rocky shore. 

I have but a few words to add, and those merely to point out the actual differ- 
ence between Mr. Root and Dr. Dana. Both belicve the system wrong, they con- 
sider it fraught with tremendous evils,—unauthorized by the Bible, and revoltin 
to Humanity. The difference, therefore, is a difference of measures. One woul 
assail it by earnest expostulation, kind admonition, and persevering, yet prudent 
endeavors. The other, by menace and insult,—by sweeping denunciation and 
vials of wrath. Which method, then, is most consistent, most hopeful, and most 
in accordance with the duty of a Minister of Christ? Let the Philanthropist, the 
Christian,—let any sober man, decide. 

A ConsIDERATE ABOLITIONIST. 





MISSION TO WESTERN AFRICA. 


[From the Fifth Annual Report of the Western Foreign Missionary Society.] 


This mission, the first commenced, has always engaged the attention of the com- 
fnittee. Since the last report, it has been renewed under circumstances of much 
promise. Mr. Ephraim Titler, a coloured man and a licentiate of the Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, has been sent to the Bassa tribe, on the River John, 18 miles from 
the flourishing settlement of Bassa Cove. Mr. Titler had spent some time in Li- 
beria, and had left his wife there when he visited the United States. He was in- 
structed to commence at Boblee, a station previously selected by Mr. Pinney, hav- 
ing every facility of access to the natives, and owing to its elevated situation, af- 
fording every prospect for health. Mr. Tiiler sailed from Wilmington, N. C., on 
the 3lst December, in a vessel chartered by the American Colonization rapes L 
with a number of emigrants to Liberia, They arrived at Monrovia in safety ear 
in February. To the Managers of that institution, the committee express their 
cordial thanks, for giving their missionary a free passage to Africa. 

It is the intention of the committee, as fast as they can procure suitable and edu- 
cated coloured men, to strengthen and enlarge this mission. The employment of 
coloured men, for building up the Redeemer’s Kingdom in-Africa,. the committee 
now believe, has not been sufficiently attended to by the churches. Their own 
most painful experience, in the loss of their first missionaries; the lamentable loss 
of lives, among the missionaries of other societies, and particularly of. that: noble 
institution, the Church of England Missionary Society, whose persevering.and un- 
tiring efforts in behalf of Western Africa exceed all others, have brought the sub- 
ject of some other agency strongly before the ecmmittee. Of their own mission- 
aries sent to this field, but one survived, and he was forced to returnin feeble 


health ; and of the German Mission to Liberia, all died or returned.. The number 
ef missionaries and teachers, sent to Sierra-Leone by the Church ef England Mis- 
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sionary Society, including chaplains sent by the government from 1812 to 1830, 
was forty-four men and thirty-five women. ‘The aggregate of time all these lived 
in that Colony was 208 years; giving as an average two and one half years to 
each ; and more or less of that period, to far the greatest portion, was a time of 
severe sickness. A few returned home, but even then their labours were equally 
lost to the mission. The average of two and one half years, as the life of a mis- 
sionary, is a very painful subject of contemplation ; but another view is even more 
so. Of these 79 devoted men and women, /ive only lived from twelve to seventeen 
years—len from five to eight years—thirteen from two to three years, and forty-four 
died the first year. How important for every missionary society to profit by such 
painful and distressing experience of their own and sister institutions! 

Now in the providence of God, an agency every way suited for the wants of 
Africa exists among us, and in the bosom of the church. The constitution of the 
coloured man of the Southern States, has nothing to apprehend from the climate of 
Africa. If the friends of our Suciety at the south, will select pious, suitable men, 
it will be the duty of the Committee to have them brought to the north, and see 
that they are properly educated. The result of this course, in a few years, would 
be a full supply of pious, educated, and qualified missionaries for this long dis- 
couraging field ; and with the blessing of God, Africa‘: redeemed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled,”’ would stretch forth her hand to him. What christian heart would not 
rejoice to see degraded, perishing, bleeding Africa, a nation scattered and peeled, 
for centuries the prey of the man-stealer and the murderer, rising from her long 
desolations, and rejoicing in the knowledge of redeeming love? 

No missionary society in the United States, can bring this agency into action, 
with more advantages, than the Foreign Missionary Society of the Presbyterian 
Church; and the Committee woulkl most earnestly entreat their friends, and es- 
pecially the pastors and elders of the churches, to assist them in carrying into effi- 
cient operation, the very important principles here suggested. 


ny 


WEST AFRICA. 


[From the Missionary Herald.]} 


JounnaL or Mr. WILSON ON AN EXPEDITION FROM CAPE PALMAS To BoLo- 
BO, PERFORMED IN THE LATTER PART OF OCTOBER, 1836. 


Teddah’s Visit to Cape Palmas—Karvah’s Country. 


A short time since Teddah, king of the Bolobo country, visited Cape Palmas, to 
see and to shake hands with the American People. Neither he nor any one of his 
suite had ever seen the face of a white man, nor had they ever seen a specimen of 
the architecture of civilized nations. The feelings of interest and curiosity, there- 
fore, with which they must have approached this settlement can be more easily 
imagined than described. In this case, as in all similar ones, I thought it expedi- 
ent to interest the king and his people in our mission; and accordingly took what 
I knew would be the most favorable means of effecting it, by making him a pre- 
sent, and accompanying it with a promise that I would, as soon as health and other 
circumstances permitted, visit him in his own country. He received the present 
with undisguised pleasure, and appeared surprised and equally as much pleased at 
the prospect of having a white man visit his country. The gratitude he manifest- 
ed was very different from any thing I had ever seen among the beach people.— 
For, whatever obligation you may impose upon one of these men, he will seldom 
acknowledge it, lest he should be held responsible for its discharge ; and should you 
make him a present, he will carefully conceal any gratitude he may feel, with the 
hope of extracting something more. But this simple-hearted man had imbibed no 
such logic, and he did not leave my house until he had obtained repeated promises 
that I would visit Bolobo. 

I left home on the twenty-fifth instant to fulfilmy engagement. My company 
consisted of Bello, as interpreter, two native men, and two boys to carry my bag- 

. Bolobo is a section of country lying east of north from Cape Palmas.— 
ge. the residence of Teddah, and the chief settlement, is distant about thirty 
miles from the Cape. It embraces an extent of country about forty-five miles in 
circumference, and a population probably of about 2,500 or 3,000 souls. Between 
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Bolobo and Cape Palmas there is a people known by the name of Karvahs, speak- 
ing the same dialect with those of Bolebo, but under a separate Government, and 
much more numerous. The first five miles of our journey lay along the same road 
I travelled last June, on my way to Denah; after which our path (for it deserves 
no other name) led us nearly in a northerly direction. About eight miles from the 
Capé we crossed the territorial line of the Colony and entered the country of Kar- 
vah. .The country which in June presented so rich and verdant a harvest of rice 
is now overrun with grass and weeds, and in a few months more every vestige of 
former culture will be entirely obliterated, so rapid is the growth of vegetation.— 
The soil in the southern section of Karvah’s territories is decidedly the best I have 
yet seen in this part of Africa; and it is likewise well timbered—a cireum- 
stance, however, which is rather to be attributed to the economy of natur¢, than 
to the policy of the inhabitants: for had the trees not been enormously large, 
and too formidable for their little axes, they would long since have mouldered in 
the dust. The people seldom cultivate the same portion of land two successive 
years, owing to the rapid growth of weeds and grass where the large timber has 
been felled, and also to the imperfect manufacture of their agricultural implements. 


Villages of Giddodo, Boobly, and Saurekah. 


About ten o’clock in the morning, we reached a small dirty village of the name 
of Giddodo. We paid our respects to the head-man and rested ourselves for a few, 
minutes. The population I supposed to be from two to three hundred. From this 
place the country began to assume a more varied and interesting aspect. Our path 
led us directly over the summit of a conical hill which I supposed to be 350 feet 
above the surrounding plain. It was with some difficulty and much fatigue that 
we made our way to its top, the path being both steep and slippery. The scenery. 
from the highest point was grand and beautiful beyond any thing I had expected 
to see so near to the sea coast. The compass of vision in any direction could not 
have been less than thirty miles. We saw three native settlements, and my men 

ointed out high trees which denoted the site of several others, We could trace 
in anortherly direction the foggy summits of apparently high mountains. The 
summit of this hill some years ago was occupied as the site of a native village, and 
at that time it must have been an object of peculiar beauty and interest. No rea-, 
son is assigned for its abandonment, except a war with a more powerful settlement 
in the neighborhood. 

About an hour’s walk from this place brought us toa second village called 
Boobly, the size and population of which was about the same as that through which 
we had passed. Its situation, however, was much more handsome, being an ele- 
vated nook of land formed by the curvature of a noble stream of water. The path 
for some distance before we reached the village was overhung with lime and sour 
orange trees, the natural beauty of which was mnch heightened by the abundance 
of the ripe fruit with which their branches were laded. We halted fora few minutes, 
and the people clustered thick around to see a white man. Straighthair with them 
is the wonder of wonders; and if they have no fears of violence, it is with diffi- 
culty that you can keep their hands off. While seated here, I involuntarily took 
off my hat. which raised a most prodigious shout of wonder and admiration from’ 
the simple-hearted bystanders. We told the head-man that we would tarry longer 
on our return, and departed. er 

About two hours walk from this place brought us to Saurekah, the chief town 
and the former residence of king Karvah, the individual by whose name the tribe 
is now most extensively known. This king died about three years ago, and was 
far famed for his wealth and hospitality. Since his death the town has depreciated 
in almost every respect. The man = Hd now acts as viceroy has neither character 
nor wealth. When our arrival was announced, I am told that he hid himself, and 
it was with extreme reluctance that he could be dragged from his retreat, simply 
because he did not know, as he said, “how to shake a white man’s hand.” on 

Saurekah covers about half of a square mile, and has a population of fifteen hun- 
dred or two thousand souls. Its houses generally are large, but built after the same 
manner and with the same materials as those along the sea coast. We left Sau-. 
rekah about three o’clock in the afternoon, and arrived at Kay about six. .The 
country intervening is well watered, and the soil is good, as was indicated by its 
rich and luxuriant vegetation. Our path in some places was overhung with a de- 
lightful fruit, which from its resemblance to the large red cherry in América, both’ 
in ‘taste and seen is called the African 'cherr?. 
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Reception at Kay—the Town and its Inhabitants. 


The people of Kay had heard that we were coming, and were on the tiptoe of 
expectation. They had often heard of the ‘white man,” but, with few exceptions, 
none of them had ever seen one; and now they were about to enjoy the long- 
wished for sight within the inclosure of their own town. The children met us in 
great numbers some distance from the town, andthe whole population were assem- 
bled without the gate. Our entry was honored by the beating of the town drum 
and a heavy discharge of muskets, an honor shown in this country only to kings 
and white men. We were conducted to the front of the king’s house, where an old 
dusty hollow chest was thrust out for us to sit upon, and we were soon walled 
around by a solid mass of naked human beings. Those who stood in the outermost 
ranks pressed into their service mortars and benches, and many clambered up the 
roofs of the houses to get a peep at the stranger. I was urged to take off my hat 
and in so doing caused another loud yell. No menagerie exhibitions in the world 
could excite more close observation, than does a white man on his first visit to one 
of these bush towns. His every action is observed with shameless scrutiny. If 
you eat, they want to see how a white man eats: if you sleep, they want to see 

ow you look with your eyes shut. Nor is it possible in one of these settlements 
to get out of their reach. If you walk out, you are followed by a gang of noisy 
boys and girls; if you go into one of their houses, it will be crowded to suffoca- 
tion. The traveller acts the wisest part who sits down, and bears it with all his 
might. 

A smal] house in front of the king’s was assigned as our quarters, and I availed 
myself of it to bathe my feet and change my clothes. During the time, however, 
it was necessary to have a sentry at the door to keep out the people. We were 

resented with a chicken for our supper, but my interpreter took it in high dudgeon 
fhat the bearer of it should have mistaken him for the cook. Our house was after- 
wards changed for a more commodious one, and it would have been more pleasant, 
had not the king and part of his family been fellow occupants. I enjoyed, however, 
a comfortable sleep. In the morning we were aroused by the singing of a woman 
at our door, and the discharge of guns. The houses of kings or chiefs in this part 
of the country do not differ materially from those of the common people. They 
usually have a larger number of wives, and consequently a greater number of houses, 
as each woman must have her own house. There was no great display of China 
as we are accustomed to see in the houses of the people along the beach, and it is 
probable that this king was very poor in all foreign articles, because for some years 
before this they were cut off from all communication with the beach people. 

When I came out of the house in the morning I found Teddah and his headmen 
assembled to thank me for my visit, and to conimence his country’s hospitality. A 
handsome young buJlock was brought out and the king pronounced it mine.— 
Another man with adrawn knife stepped up and asked me if I would have it killed. 
I told him certainly ; and before I could get away it was killed within a few feet 
of our door. Soon after this work of death, which, from its barbarous mode of in- 
fliction, had made me feel uncomfortably, a man brought me a large bowl of smok- 
ing blood and inquired if 1 wanted it. I turned away with no little abhorrence, but 
was relieved in some measure, when Bello informed me that the people did not 
drink it before it was boiled. After the bullock was quartered, I was again sent 
for to say how I would have it distributed. This Bello undertook. One portion 
was set aside for our company, another for the king’s family, a third for the soldiers, 
end the remainder for the town’s people at large. For which I received general 


thanks 
Specimen of a Sermon to the People. 


At an early hour in the day I requested Teddah to assemble the people at some 
convenient place that I might preac': to them, in other words, “to talk God’s pala- 
ver.” To this he readily assented, but it was twelve o’clock before they could all 
be got together. The palaver house was swept out for this purpose, but proved to 
be small, and we retired to an open space in the town, which is occupied as a 
dancing ground. The king took his seat near to me, and the people formed an 
oblong square in front. A few of the principal men had seats, but the body of the 
people were squatted on the ground. I reed scarcely say that my feelings were 
deeply sipaged when I found myself, asa minister of the living God, surrounded 
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by five hundred human beings, not one of whom had ever heard the name of Jesus, 
or the glad tidings of salvation. The simple announcement of my intention had 
awakened their aitention. Their language virtually was, “What has the Lord to 
do with us.” I was oppressed by a sense of my responsibility, and in some mea- 
sure discouraged by the inadequate means that must be employed to communicate 
divine truth to their minds. But on the other hand, it was cheering to know that 
weak things, when accompanied by tie Spirit’s induence, might be made effectual 
to their salvation. It may not be uninteresting to you to see a specimen of that 
most simple mode of speech and iliustration which it is necessary for us to adopt 
in order to communicate religious truth, and I will give you a literatim extract of 
my remarks on this occasion as a general specimen. 

“ Well, Bello,” (the name of my interpreter,) “you go peak dis palaver. I be 
God man, atid me call all dis people together to peak um God word. Tell all man 
near him good, pos he go hear dat word | peak properly, and go do hin, den he 
heart be giad plenty. Weil, I begin. Who make ail dis man, dei bush, dem tree, 
dem riber? Who make de sky, de sun, de moon, and all them pretty star? He 
be God, and he be he word I come you country to peak. First time no one mar 
lib to dis world. Den God, he make one man and one woman. Dat man and dat 
woman go hab pickenniny, and dem pickenniny go hab more gen; bomby de world 
cum up full people. Some go one country to lib, some go turer way. Well God 
look all man, and he see all men hab bad heart; all man do fool fash; no one man 
hab good heart for God side. Den God say to heself, What I go do wid dese peo- 
ple? Dey no lub me; dey no do what ting I tell dem for do; ail time dey go fight 
war ; dem done spile dat world I make fordem. Pos I bring dem for heaven, my 
won place, den dey go spile him too. God say he go send dem all to hell. Hell 
be one bad place. Pos man go dere, palaver catch him ; he eye lock to dis world. 
When God peak dis word, den all dem angel lib to God hand say he be true. God 
fit for do dat. But Jesus Christ he say, My Father, dat word you peak he be 
true ; you fit for send all dem man to hell; and he be true, pos you let dem come 
to we place wid he bad heart, den he go pile him one time. Den Jesus Christ say 
to he Father, Let me go down dere to dat world ; I go make he heart good; I go 
ehow him how for do all time; den bomby de world come up good again,” ect. 

This may seem to some minds as a strange specimen of sermenizing, but so com- 
pletely ignorant are they of divine truth, that any other mode of instruction would 
have been unintelligible and unprofitable. It affords a true but melancholy com- 
ment upon their ignorance ; and we are constrained to suite our instructions to 
their comprehensions. On this occasion I was gratified and encouraged by the at- 
tention that was given to my message, and the seriousness that was manifested by 
the people generally. The name of Jesus had never before fallen upon their ears, 
and they had scarcely believed that there was a hereafter. But now these things 
were laid open to their minds in language which they could understand and upon 
authority which they felt no disposition to question. I can never forget the inten- 
sity of interest which was portrayed upon the countenances of a group of old men, 
who sat just in front of me. I was strongly urged to spend several days, and make 
them “‘sabby God’s palaver properly,” and I should gladly have done so, had I not 
been constrained by imperative circumstances to return the nextday. One man 
from an adjoining village has been to see me since, and says that the people believe 
what I told them, and many of them have determined to abandon those practices 
which I had pointedly designated as displeasing to God. 


Slavery— Cannibalism —Influence of White Men. 


Bolobo is a slave-holding country, not so much, however, in practice as in prin- 
ciple. They are too poor to purchase them. I should not have known that such 
a practice existed, if I had not met two slave dealers, who came while we were 
there to deliver up a slave to one of Teddah’s subjects. These men had come two 
days journey from the interior, and I availed myself of the opportunity of a con- 
versation with them, to express in the presence of Teddah and some of his head- 
men my abhorrence of the practice. They unblushingly acknowledged the per- 
fidious manner in which they captured the slave they had just sold. He had come 
on a friendly visit to their town from a neighboring village, and while there an or- 
der for a slave arrived. They fixed upon this man as their victim, waited until he 
was asleep, fell upon him, bound him, and in the night burried him away. I in- 
quired if this act would not lead to hostilities between the two settlements. The 
said if it did, it would afford them an opportunity to get more slaves. 
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But there is another circumstance acknowledged by these two men, which must 
render them, in the eyes of every feeling man, | will not say more execrable, but 
more pitiable, viz. that they and their countrymen were in the habit of eating hu- 
man flesh ; thus confirming the suspicion that there are cannibals within fifty miles 
of Cape Palmas. ‘hat the saine may not once have been practised here, I am not 
prepared to decide. ‘There was ncthing about the appearance of these men that 
indicated uncoinmon severity of character,except their nied teeth, and the heartless 
indifference with which they could relate their abominable practices. When they 
discovered my disgust and abhorrence at what they had acknowledged, one of them 
attempted to shield himself by the stupid and shameless apology that ‘“‘meat was 
meat.” After dark they came into my house and sat down by the fire and afforded 
me further opportunity to remonstrate with them. I asked them if they did not 
think it wrong to capture and sell their fellowmen as slaves. They said no; that 
no white man had toid them it was wrong. On the other hand, if it was wrong, 
why did white men tell them to doit?) Again they said, If we do not sell slaves, 
how will we get cloth, muskets, powder, ect. Bello feelingly and unconsciously 
seized the conversation and said, addressiug himself to the man, “How do I get 
clothes, and muskets, and powder, and every thing I want?” Iasked them if they 
‘would be pleased to have me visit their country. They said, Yes, and if I would 
talk to their king and headmen as I had done to them, they thought they would give 
up the slave trade altogether. 

The conversation I had with these men led me to reflect upon the vast influence 
which a white man is capable of exerting ever the mind of an African. His as- 
sertions, whatever they may be, carry a weight of authority that is seldom ques- 
tioned. He may fashion their characters after his own, and lead them unhesitat- 
ingly into the mazes of sin, or constrain them to walk in the narrow path of piety 
and virtue. He would not find their minds strongly prepossessed in favor of any 
superstitious practices, or any false religion. They will listen patiently to any re- 
futation that is made of their previous notions, and they seem to hold themselves 
in readiness to lay hold of any thing better that you may present to their minds.— 
But how affecting to trace the footsteps of white men in Africa! I have reference 
to slave-dealers, who form the great majority of those who have visited her shores. 
They are to be traced in wars, in bloodshed, by tears, in tumults, in distress, in 
misery, and by every thing that can degrade and render savage the heart of man. 
But on the other hand, if ihe soul of the white visiter is animated with philanthro- 
pic feelings, what may he notdo? Asa missionary, if he will take up his abode 
with his people, by the blessing of God he will be able to lull the elements of war ; 
he may wipe away the stain of blood from their skirts; he may dry up the tears 
of anguish; and may exait a people, now the most degraded on the face of the 
earth, to the enjoyment of a peaceful and pious life. ‘ 


Population of Kay—Productions— Animals. 


Kay has a population of five hundred, and is walled around with split timber.— 
There is nothing remarkable or beautiful about its situation. The soil mast be 
very rich, as is indicated by the richness and great height to which the banana and 
other plants grow. I saw near to the town an inclosure of rich aud beautiful to- 
baceo; I am induced to think that it is indigenous to Western Africa. It is used 
for smoking, but regarded inferior to foreign tobacco. It probably belongs to that 
epecies of the weed which botanists denominate Nicotiana rustica. 

' The cows in the vicinity of Bolobo are considerably larger than those on the 
beach, and quite as large as the common cows of America. Leopards are numer- 
sous and daring. The highest fences are no defence against their aggressions, and 
it is necessary for the people to house their small cattle at night. Several goats 
‘slept in the same house with us, and one lay ruminating all night within a few feet 
‘of my head. The fowls also found a resting place under the same roof, and did not 
‘fai! to give us a timely intimation of approaching day. 

" The people I regard as decidedly more simple hearted and generous than their 
beach neighbors. During our stay, which was two nights and necrly two days, we 
were treated with the utmost kindness and hospitality. Besides the bullock that 
was killed for our entertainment, Teddah gave me a second to take home with me. 
The children and others loaded me with cherries, bananas, and other fruits, and 
without asking or expecting any thing in return. I thought, however, that their 
object in many cases, was like that of boys whom I have seen before now handing 
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nuts, cakes, ect., to monkeys, to see how they would eat. When I made my dash 
to the king, which consisted of four yards of red flannel, three yards of blue cot- 
ten, two yards of apron check, a razor, knife, pair of scissors, and a few beads, all 
of the coarsest and cheapest kind, he received them with pleasure, and said it was 
much more than he could have expected—an acknowledgment that isseldom made 
by an African in these parts. 

During our stay at Kay, the people were often engaged in dancing, partly in 
honor of our visit, and partly because it was the “time to dance.” From the time 
of harvest, which is September, until December or January, when they recom- 
mence clearing their farms, the people do little else than dance and drink palm 
wine. Hence at this season we were always apprised of our proximity to a setlle- 
ment by the firing of guns and beating of drums, common accompaniments of a 


dance. 


Dances—Drums— Need of an Itinerant Missionary. 


Were I adequate to it, I night amuse you with a description of an African dance, 
but its superlative ridiculousness hardly admits of description. Perhaps, however, 
if one of these children of nature were allowed to peep in upon one of the splen- 
did dances in America, he would think his own equally rational at least. Unlike 
the customs of most countries, the two sexes here never dance together, except where, 
as I have once or twice seen, some old withered woman, roused by the recollections of 
former days, obtrudes herself upon the scene, whilst the men are engaged. During our 
visit to Kay the men alone danced. An open space in the centre of the town is always 
kept well swept for this purpose. ‘The drums commenced beating, some time before 
any of the party appeared on the ground. The leader appeared first, and scampered 
about like a wild horse. He was followed by others, until they formed a line of forty or 
fifty, when the whole moved single file around the ground in a long stiff trot. The 
inusic then revived, and all was broken up. Each one strove to excel the rest in 
the rapidity of motion, sometimes leaping as high as possible, then squatting or 
jumping on their heels. Each individual had a set of bells around his aneles, the 
ustounding noise of which seemed to impart supernatural agility. Every part of 
the body was thrown into violent motion. The head was thrown backward and 
forward, from one side to the other with great violence aud apparent distress. The 
countenance was made to portray in rapid succession every passion of the human 
soul. At one moment you saw the man so overwhelmed with fright, that his eyes 
were ready to start from their sockets; the next moment you saw him pouring a 
flood of contempt upon the senseless object of his fear. Again you saw his coun- 
tenance clothed with smiles, and in the twinkling of an eye, it had gathered a storm 
of anger. The hands were also severely taxed; and the whole performance was 
laborious in the extreme. Frequently it was necessary for by-standers to rush in, 
and pull the arms and legs of the dancers, to relieve them from cramp. 

But the drummers had a still more laborious part to perform. Their drums are 
made by stretching a piece of skin over one end of a hollow cylinder of wood, 
‘leaving the other open, but resting on the ground. The open hands are used for 
drum-sticks; and when it is remeinbered that their music is prized for its rapidity 
‘and loudness, you can well imagine how painful must be the operation, when it is 
‘continued two or three hours without intermission. 

The female dance is not materially different, except they more commonly accom- 
pany theirs with singing, and when heard at a distance beyond the harsh sound of 
their ankle bells, it is not without melody or beauty. The dance, when at night 
‘is kept up sometimes until cock-crowing, as was the case for two successive nights 
while we were at Kay. 

In the afternoon of Thursday we apprised Teddah of our determination to leave 
early the next morning. He consented, but at the same time insisted that we 
‘should stay one day longer, but this we could not do; and the next morning, after 

an early breakfast, we set out for home by the same route we had come. e ar- 
rived at Saurekah about eleven o’clock, and expected that the people would be very 
unwilling to release us from our promise to spend the night with them. But in 
this we were happily disappointed, for we found our timid and bashful king just as 

willing to release us as we were anxious to geton. I made hima present of a razor 

and two yards of blue cotton, for which he had not the courtesy to thank me. At 
this place, I saw in the Fetich house two images, that were more like idols than 
any I have before seen in Africa. They were arranged with the other Fetiches, 
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and were doubtless objects of religious veneration. The people of Saurekah had 
just been on the point of war with a neighboring settlement of the name of Bakra; 
and although the cause of difference and dispute had been removed, they had not 
laid aside the trappings that were prepared for the expected contest. As we passed 
through the neighborhood the woods resounded with the rattling of their war-belis, 
and their savage yells. I scarcely know an object more frightiul than an African 
warrior in full attire. His face died jet black, forms a strange contrast with his 
snow white teeth, and his body is completely covered over with skins of wild beasts, 
cartridge boxes, daggers, ect. And when he assails an enemy he expects to gain 
half the victory by the fright he may occasion. 

We arrived home about three o’clock in the afternoon, well, but much fatigued 
by a brisk steady walk of nine hours. 

The interest manifested by the people of Kay in the word of God is the most 
pleasing incident in the review of this little excursion; and I trust that the seed 
sown, though by a weak hand, may spring up and bear fruit an hundred fold. A 
missionary, in my humble opinion, is much needed to itinerate among these people, 
to break to them the bread of life. He would find within asemicircle, having Cape 
Palmas for its centre, and a radius of thirty miles, a population of forty or fiity 
thousand souls; and no people in the world, so far as human foresight goes, would 
be so ready to receive the gospel of Jesus Christ. 





LETTER FROM Mr. WItson, patep AT CAPE Parmas, Nov. 8, 1836. 
Need of an Itinerant Missionary—Schools and Teachers. 


A missionary is much needed here to itinerate among the settlements around us. 
He may, not going more than thirty miles from Cape Palmas, embrace within the 
sphere of his Jabours more than fifty thousand souls; and no people in the world, 
80 far as human foresight may determine, are more ready to receive the gospel.— 
‘They have no religion that deserves the name; they are simple hearted and will 
receive any thing that falls from the lips of a white man with implicit credence. — 
I have always found them attentive, and on one occasion, at least, I believe that 
the word has had some effect. But I am not able to follow up these labors. The 
study of the language and our schools leave me no time, except the Sabbath, for 
preaching. A missionary who should be sent out for this purpose ought to have a 
good constitution, and be able, after he has got over the fever, to bear the fatigue 
of walking. This might be the residence of his family, and a place of refresh- 
ment when needed by him. The influence which he would, by such a course, gain 
over the minds of these simp!e-hearted people would be unbounded, and it would 
be the entering wedge to more extended operations further back. I am disposed 
to think that it is not more than two hundred miles from this place to the foot of 
the Kong mountains ; and if I may rely upon such information as I can glean from 
those who have been furthest back, it is inhabited by a people who are able to read 
and write ; and if so, they are Mandingo men, and their religion is Mabhommedan. 
If this opinion be correct, then it is to be inferred that there is in Western Africa, 
north of the equator, only a strip of country extending from Sierra Leone to Cape 
Coast Castle, along the sea-coast, and about two hundred miles wide, that has not 
been brought under the religion of the false prophet. How inexpressibly impor- 
tant then to the honor of Christianity is it that this small remnant of country should 
at once be possessed in the name of its rightful sovereign. How virtuous ought 
the church to be to arrest the progress of the religion of Mohammed. I appre- 
hend no very great difficulty in exploring the interior from this point, except the 
savage and cruel habits of the people ; and this doubtless would be greatly modified 
by the profound veneration which they feel for white men. ‘There are no great 

tentates or very large communities united under the same government. There 
is not, in all probability, a single dynasty within two hundred miles of Cape Palmas 
that embraces as many as five thousand souls, The general number, so far as my 
knowledge extends, is from five hundred to three thousand. But whether this cir- 
cumstance would be favorable on the whole or otherwise to an exploring tour I am 
not prepared to say. No such exactions of large presents would be demanded as 
at the courts of more important princes. On the other hand, however, the traveler 
is liable to be perplexed and frustrated by the caprice of every petty king through 
whose dominions his path might lay. 
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The schools mentioned in a former letter have all gone into operation, andjwe 
have now about one hundred children under our instruction. One of the schools, 
however, will be suspended for a short time. The progress of the children, and 
especially those in our yard, whose attendance is more steady, is most satisfactory. 
Some of them who have not had more than three months instruction can read with 
tolerable ease, and all are far more contented than we could have expected them to’ 
be. All this, however, I attribute, under the blessing of God, to Mrs. W.’s talent 
for teaching, and the happy faculty she possesses of rendering all happy and cheer- 
ful about her. 

We should have a large adult school, if we were able to teach it; and although 
Ihave declined it for the present, I have been constrained by the importunity of 
two men to receive tiem into my study tolearn. One of them is the brother of 
king Freeman, and a very influential man with his people, and decidedly the most 
talented native I have ever known. ‘The other is the man who recently visited 
Baltimore. Both of them promise to be useful. Upon the former (William Davis 
is his name) I have high hopes of usefulness. His progress in learning so far is 
unequalled by any thing I have ever known either in America or Africa. 

On the 10th of December Mr. Wilson writes— 

I have engaged three coloured men and one woman, besides Mrs. Strobel, as 
teachers ; but their particular destination is not determined. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


Jornt LETTER FRoM Dr. Winson AND Messrs. LINDLEY AND VENABLE, THE 
Miss{ONARIES DESTINED TO MoSELEKATSI’S COUNTRY, DATED AUG. 18, 1836. 


Name, Location, and Capabilities of the Station. 


At length we can address you from the country of Moselekatsi. By the kind 
and watchful providence of Him, who said, ‘* Lo, I am with you always,” we and 
our families have been brought safely to our destination, and are now blessed with 
health, and are permitted to dwell in a savage land, in peace and without fear. 

The name of our station is Mosika, and is taken from that of the district of coun- 
try. Dr Smith took the latitude and longitude of Motsenysteng, the head quarters 
of this district, and which is three miles north of our residence, and found it to be 
in 25 24 south latitude, and 27 47 east longitude 

The natives apply the designation Mosika to a circuit of country, which may be 
twelve or fifteen miles in diameter, and which, from being environed by hills and 
mountains, is called by traveilers, the Basin. The country is broken, but produces 
grass well, and is well watered by a number of small running streams. 

The vallies of the streams afford a considerable quantity of:land adapted to the 
cultivation of the native, corn, great quantities of which are grown. Irrigation is 
not practised by any of the native tribes in their rude state. Here the summer 
rains are more abundant than farther to the southwest. 

Before we saw it, the Basin was represented to us as the most desirable site for 
the commencement of a mission in Moselekatsi’s country; and our observation, so 
far as it has extended, fully corroborates the statements which we received from 
others. Leaving out of the account districts on the coast, and from all we have 
seen and heard, we fee! warranted to say that this district has resources which be- 
long to no other district in South Africa, so far as it has been explored. 

As the most eligible spot for our purposes, within the Basin, we selected that at 
which two of the French brethren commenced a station in 1831, when the Baha- 
rutsi were the occupants. The Makama, from which we lead out water for irriga- 
tion, rises several miles above our dwelling, and flows towards the Port, passin 
not far from the centre of the Basin. In irrigation this-stream may with facility be 
applied to a very considerable extent; and its borders furnish more land for the cul- 
tivation of native corn, than those of any other we have met with. Our house is 
on the west of the Makama, and upwards of 200 yards from it at the nearest point. 

Mosika is in the southwestern part of Moselekatsi’s occupied territory; and our 
house is within a few miles of the dividing ridge between the Atlantic and Indian 
oceans. On the south of this ridge, and within ten or twelve miles of our resi- 
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dence, the Malapo rises, and flows towards the Great river. Our road from Kuru- 
man to this place crosses the Malapo twenty or thirty miles below its source. 
There it is a running stream; but not far below, it sinks in the sand. In the vicin- 
ity of the Malapo there is much fine grazing land, as well as much that might be 
cultivated with and without irrigation; but the country, being open and exposed to 
Moselekatsi’s enemies on the south side of him, is left to be traversed by the beasts 
ot the field. 

Moselekatsi dispossessed the Baharutsi, and took possession of the Basin about 
five years ago; and since has made Motsenyateng a principal residence. For eight 
or bine months, however, his majesty has been pleased to remain out of the Basin, 
and beyond old Kerruchane. 


Government. 


The government of the country is an absolute monarchy, or rather a military des- 
poten The king’s word is law, and his commands must be promptly executed, 
e they ever so capricious. Under the king there are a number of officers of dif- 
ferent grades, called Zintuna. (Intuna is the singular.) Every tewn is directly 
under the control of some Intuna; and the higher Zintuna have charge of the dis- 
tricts of country. The king always has about him a party of his high officers, and 
they in their own districts have about them a number of subordinate officers, as 
counsellors. The Zintuna are both civil and military officers, and hold the coun- 
try under a police of the strictest order. The people, as individuals, are restricted 
from some crimes which are prevalent among the Bechuana and other tribes, the 
authority of whose chiefs is comparatively weak. Although this people are accus- 
tomed to plundering on a large scale, stealing from a stranger in the community is 
unheard of. The king’s word is law, yet the government is administered with a 
systematic uniformity, which we infer proceeds from established usages, of which 
we are yet ignorant. 


Character of the King. 


Moselekatsi is a man of ordinary height, and is rather corpulent. His appear- 
ance is rather effeminate, and indicates that he leads a luxurious life, in his way. 
He is a very heathen. He idolizes himself, and causes himself to be idolized by 
his people. Consummate vanity seems to be the predominating feeling in his mind. 
He has men who are his praisers by profession. He pretends to be able, and his 
flatterers ascribe to him the ability, to extend to his absent servants and friends a 
protecting providence. Yet he is superstitious. Alas! how ignorant and incon- 
sistent is that wisdom which knows not God? He is not, however, wanting in 
shrewdness. 

Moselekatsi’s career has been eventful, and’marked by a series of successes.— 
For what end he has been raised up, ard permitted to run his course, we cannot 
presume to say. That it will be ultimately overruled for the furtherance of the 
gospel, we would fain hope. The power and grace of God are sufficient to imbue 
even his dark and vain mind with that wisdom that cometh from above, and to cause 
his proud heart to bow to the seeptre of Immanuel. 


Relation of Moselekatsi to Dingaan. 


We hear that Dingaan calls Moselekatsi his dog, and the latter acknowledges the 
superior power of the former, and lives in continual fear of him. This has been 
among the motives which have induced him to advance so far westward, that he 
can now go no farther in this direction. It is doubtful whether Moselekatsi’s and 
Dingaan’s subjects were originally one people, or speak precisely the same lan- 
guage. Should there bea difference in language, it will probably be found that 
they are closely affiliated dialects. 

The story of Moselekatsi's career, as we now have it, and which appears to be 
the best authenticated, is as follows: Machaubane, his father, was an independent 
chief, and near twenty years ago, in a conflict with the Suiti, a neighboring tribe, 
he was slain, and his forces were defeated. Moselekatsi, being then a young man, 
was made king, and with his people fled to Chakka for protection, by whom he was 
received as a Sipendant, and permitted to live on his frontier, Occupying a posi- 
tion, as it is supposed, rather behind Delagoa Bay, Moselekatsi was directed by 
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Chakka to make an excursion and take cattle. Having succeeded, Moselekatsi 
reserved for himself part of the booty, of which Chakka got information, and in- 
tended to call him to an account. Moselekatsi, being aware of the consequences; 
resolved to stand his ground tll he could collect some other people in addition to 
his followers, and then to escape froin his superior enemy by flight. Preparatory 
to the execution of his purpose, he piaced all the females in what he supposed was 
a place of security. Chakka sent out a commando, who ascertained where the fe- 
males were, and fell upon and butchered them in heaps. Learning what had just 
transpired, Moselekatsi attacked and routed the commando, and then fled. Thus 
commencing his career, by the superior discipline of his soldiery, he has succeed- 


_ed in subduing or driving out the tribes before him, until he reached this place.— 


He probably put the Mantetees in motion, who, overrunning this region and that 
to the southwest, dispersing and weakening the tribes by which they were occupied, 
rendered his conquests easier as he graduaily advanced. 

Moselekatsi and Dingaan are deadly hostile to each other; and although the for- 
mer has advanced tothe westward as far as he can, he still dreads the power of the 
latter. Since Moselekatsi conquered this country, Dingaan sent a commando, who 
took some cattie, and defeated a commando of Moselekatsi. Another commando 
pursued, and a bloody battle was fought, both parties fighting hand to hand with 
assagais, and alike protected by ox-hide shields. Both parties left the battle ground, 
and after refreshing themselves, Moselekatsi’s men returned to renew the conflict, 
but Dingaan’s retired. 

While these chiefs retain their hostility towards each other, which is not likely 
to be removed by any thing, unless it be by the grace of God, there can be no di- 
tect communication between their countries. Jt is also represented, that there is 
a range of mountains this side of Dingaan, over which there is but one pass, which 
can be traversed by men and cattle, and that too difficult for wagons. ‘The inter- 
vening country has not, however, been sufficiently explored, to render it certain 
that a road, more or less direct, may not yet be found between the territories of these 
chiefs. 


Extracts From Mr. VENABLE’s JOURNAL OF A VISIT, EXTENDING FROM JANU- 
ARy 22 To May 1836, ro MosELEKATSI’s COUNTRY. 


The Zoolahs.—They are a fine looking people. Some of them are very black; 
others lighter, and some approaching a mulatto colour. Kalipi, the King’s chief 
man, is finely formed, of middling size, a dark brown colour; quite a gentleman. 
Their mode of building their towns is adapted to the pastoral life. They contain 
from 50 to 80 houses ot the rudest construction. The people go almost naked.— 
They appear however entirely unconscious of their nakedness. 

Moselekatsi.—We stated to him our object in coming to reside in his country: 
To every thing we said, he replied ‘‘good,” “I love.” Fie treated the missionaries 
with much hospitality, but is exceedingly vain; and perhaps for that reason chiefly, 
to add to his importance, has encouraged this settlement among his people. 

Honesty of the people.—During the three months stay of the missionaries, they 
felt no uneasiness about losing any thing by theft. Nothing was stolen from chem 
though many things were lying constantly exposed. The police of the country 
is exceedingly strict. No people were ever kept in more complete subordination. 





Disasters to Missionaries. 


In our last we copied from the Southern Religious Telegraph a patagraph an- 
nouncing the death of Mrs. Wilson, wife of the Rev. ALexawpER E. Witson, 
at the mission station at Mosika. The same paper has since published a letter 
from Mr. Wilson, conveying more melancholy intelligence. We make the follows 
ing extracts : 

GrRAHAMsTowN, (South Africa) Apriy 17, 188” 


Our mission among the ponele of Moselekatsi, is entirely destroyed; and we are 
now on our way to join our brethren at Dingaan. In order that you may under- 
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stand the reason of our leaving, I would premise that, about a year ago, a number 
of the Dutch Farmers becoming dissatisfied with the government, removed to the 
Northward, far beyond the limits of the Colony, and not very far distant from the 
country of Moselekatsi. ‘These farmers had numerous flocks of sheep and cattle. 
Moselekatsi, for the purpose of plundering them of what they possessed, made two 
attacks upon them. ‘The first attack took place about the first of September, 1836, 
and the second attack about six weeks afterwards. In the first, he succeeded in 
killing about fifteen of the farmers, including women and children, and in carrying 
off a large number of sheep and cattle. In the second attack, Moselekatsi sent 
his whole force against the farmers, who, being apprised of his coming, fortified 
themselves as well as they could. Aiter a most desperate battle, in which great 
bravery was displayed on both sides, the people of Moselekatsi again succeeded in 
carrying Off nearly all the flocks of the farmers. In this last battle, there was great 
slaughter among the Zoolahs. The number of the farmers that were killed was 
only afew. This was owing to the Zoolahs not using fire-arms. When the army 
of the Zoolahs returned, there was nothing but lamentation heard in the land for 
weeks, on account of those slain in battle. A good many of those with whom 
we were acquainted, from the neighboring towns, were killed ; numbers returned 
home wounded; some applied to me for surgical aid. I would state that these at- 
tacks of Moselekatsi were unprovoked on the part of the farmers. They had not 
done, nor dol believe they intended to do him any harm. Aiter these attacks, 
every thing was still foratime. The farmers, in the mean time, had fallen back 
towards the Colony, where, being reiniorced by new emigrants from the Colony, 
they organized an army to retaliate on Moselekatsi, and recover their lost property. 
Accordingly, on the first day of the present year, the army sect off for the coun- 
try of Moselekatsi. On the evening of the i6th of January, they arrived in the 
neighborhood of where he jived, and early next morning, they commenced the at- 
tack on the unsuspecting natives. Early in the morning, I was awaked by the 
firing of guns; I arose and looked and saw the farmers on horseback, pursuing and 
shooting the natives, who were flying in « very direction. 

As soon as they had finished the work of destruction at the village near us, the 
commander rode to the house and assured us, that they intended no harm against 
us or our property, and invited us to ieave the country with them, as they thought 
it would not be safe for us to stay behind. They also added, that they intended to 
come back after their return home and to renew the war against Moselekatsi, with 
a much stronger force. He then leit us and pursued on to destroy other towns.— 
It now became a question with us, what was the path of duty. An army of white 
people had entered that part of the country, where we had settled, and destroyed 
the people upon whom we expected to operate. These white men had come to our 
house and had treated us kindly and had spared our property, while they had des- 
troyed the lives of the natives and captured all their cattle. There was some rea- 
son to fear that Moselekatsi and his people, would no longer regard us .as their 
friends. Even if there had been no reason to think thus, yet it was plain that our 
field of labor was destroyed ; and besides, we had every reason to believe that the 
farmers would continue their hostilities until they had either destroyed the power 
of\Moselekatsi, or else had driven him far out of bis country ; so that it was plain 
that we would have to leave, and we thought that if we did not leave then, but 
staid behind the Army of the farmers, that Moselekatsi would take offence at our 
wish ty leave, and in that case we knew not how he would treat us. The farmers 
after destroying fourteen or fifteen villages and capturing about 9000 head of cattle, 
returned to our house about 12 o’clock. We decided to leave the country under 
their protection, and at one o’clock, P. M., of the same day, we were in our wagons 
leaving our station and all our plans for benefiting that people. I would remark, 
that Moselekatsi lost in that warfare more than a thousand of his best fighting 
men, and the warfare is not yet terminated. About this time, the farmers intend 
to return with a wuch larger force, and overrun his country. So that Moselekatsi 
and his people must either fly far away, or else they will be destroyed. In view 
of these things, I think we have done right in leaving his country, 

This emigration of the farmers from the Colony is going to form a new era in 
the history of the native tribes beyond the Colony. As I said before, we are now 
on our way to join our brethren at Dingaan. We have our fears, that the farmers 
and Dingaan will come into conflict in a few years. I must now close my letter. 


Please te write soon. My love to all. 
Yours, truly, A. E. WILSON. 
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[ Prom the Foreign Missionary Chronicle, June 1887.] 
Mission TO THE MANTATEES IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Origin.—The Mantatees are a tribe of the Bashuta nation, which formerly resi- 
ded northeast of Port-Natal, but were driven down some years ago by Chaka, and 
reduced in their wanderings to half their original number before they reached the 
fortified mountains which they now occupy. 

The Country of the Mantatees is mountainous—favored with plenty of rain, pro- 
ducing corn, beans, pumpkins, tobacco, &c. in abundance withoutirrigation. Itis 
excellent for horses and cattle. The climate is cold and bracing. From November 
to February, which are the suminer months, raspberries and blackberries of good 
flavor, are found in the mountains. Wood is very scarce. There is no building 
timber, except willow wood, which is scon destroyed by worms. 

Character,—The Mantatees are an athletic and warlike people—more masculine 
than the Bechuanas, but not so finely formed as the Caiires. They are industrious. 
The men work equally with the women in cultivating their gardens, constructing 
their houses, &c. In general, they are kind anid aifectionate to their children, at- 
tentive to their sick, and bury their dead, placed in a sitting posture, with the face 
towards the north. But the men are cruel to their wives, whom they beat for eve- 
ry trivial oifence. Recently, a petty chief cut oif his wife’s ears, and so ill-treat- 
ed her as to occasion her death. : 

Nume.—The word Mantatees is taken from the name of the old queen Ma-anta- 
tees, that is, mother of Antatees. ‘This Antatees is a daughter of the old queen, 
and is her eldest child, who is still living. Ma siguifies motner. 


Singular Custom, 


This practice, as to names, exists among all the Buchanatribes. Those who 
are less civilized, never think of going out of their formal ways. They do not 
call even the missionaries. Mr. and Mrs. but according to the name of the eldest 
child. If his name is John, it is Ra-John and Ma-John, that is, father of John 
and Mother of John. It the child’s name is Sarah, it is Ra-Sarah and Ma-Sarah, 
that is, the father of Sarah and mother of Sarah. By this custom, are the Manta- 
tees called after their old queen, the Ma, or mother, of Antatees. 


Attention to the Gospel. 


The natives receive the message of divine truth with respect. Those who re- 
side near the station, pay increased atiention to the word preached; and of one 
young man and his wile there is great hope. The eldestson ef the chief Sikongela 
is a lad of great promise. He has made progress in reading Duteh, and is inquir- 
ing into the religion of the Bible. His conversion would be deemed a great biess- 
ing; for, if spared, he will soon be the head chief of the tribe. 


Irgent need of the Gospel. 


The Mantatees have no distinct ideas of a Supreme Being; nor have they any 
word to convey an idea of what he is. They have a tradition that the shadow, or 
soul, of a good man, at death, ascends to a state of happiness, and that of a bad 
man descends into a large pit in the centre of the earth, to suffer misery. But this 
tradition has no practical eifect upon their hearts or lives. Their destitute state is 
truly appalling. The accounts of their wars and bloodshed would affect the most 
hard-hearted. Here is wrath unmingled with mercy. One tribe seeks to annihi- 
late another. Poor women and children are destroyed with savage cruelty. No 
cries, no tears, move the heart of a savage, hardened with reiterated crimes. This 
country may be termed the Golgotha of 5. Africa. Thousands of human skulls 
strew the land. But alas! what do they teach? The remnants of tribes are as 
ready to shed innocent blood as their fathers. Friends of humanity and of the 
baates! would you prevent these murders? Send them the messengers of truth. 


Nothing but missionaries, under God's blessing,can prevent these awful calamities, 

Openings in the Vicinity for the spread of the gospel are daily presenting themselves 
to us among the tribes oareer us. Great numbers of natives visit this place for 
the purpose of trade. A 


ut thirty-five miles south from the Mantatees, toward 
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Port-Natal, are found large tribes of the Banino (or cannibals) consisting of 
twenty-five villages—some of them large, governed by a chief called Tselto, <A 
day’s ride further south are four towus of Zoolahs, named Bamakahana, who are 
said to be cannibals to this day. From this place the natives go to Dinghaan’s in 
four days. 


AFRICA. 


The following is the close of an article in the last number of the 
Lirerary anp Tueotocicat Review, entitled, ‘‘ Prospects of Wes- 
tern and Central Africa.”’ 

“In these views of the character and physical resources of the inhabitants of 
Central and Western Africa, we have the fullest assurance, that under favoring 
influences they will rise to great power and national distinction. It is true the slave 
trade has brought them, in some places, to the lowest degradation which humanity 
can reach—has forbidden commerce, discouraged industry, and cherished whateveris 
base and malignant in human passions. But away from its influence the Negroes 
possess a firmnesg of attachment to their country, a spirit of patriotism, and a 
strength of national peculiarities, which are rarely surpassed. Itis the united tes- 
timony of Burckhardt*—who saw the Negroes only in the hands of the Nubian 
slave-traders, and never in their native countries,—and of Park, of Denham and 
Ler a of Pinney, and of Wilson and Wyncoop—from personal acquaintance 
with the Negroes, on their native soil, that they have hardly seen any reason to sup- 
pose their intellectual attributes inferior to those of the white man: and they ex- 
press a strong conviction that a pure religion, with the arts and sciences, may ulti- 
mately raise them to an equality with European nations. 

But in addition to the resources of Airica, and the character of her inhabitants, 
there are some general aspects of great interest to those who look and labor for her 
redemption. It will be readily acknowledged tliat it is not in the power of foreign 
nations to stop the slave trade by military ioree. Should they maintain a navy up- 
on the coast, guarding it from Cape Negro to the Senegal, that would not stop it. 
The interior trade, which is by far the worst, and is like a vulture, preying upon 
the very vitals of the race, would still be carried on to the Barbary States, to Egypt 
and Arabia, and perhaps with redoubled activity. ‘The emancipation of Africa can 
be effected only from within herself. Her nations must be raised to that moral and 
political power which will combine them in firm resistance against oppression. To 
do this the chief points of commercial influence upon the coast, and of access to the 
interior, must be occupied by strong, well-regulated colonies, from which, civiliza- 
tion and religion may radiate to the surrounding regions; until the powerful tribes 
now engaged in the traffic of their brethren, shall abandon it and forbid it. It is 
vain to fancy, in defiance of demonstration, that any other mode of operations will 
succeed. The Moravians, who had never been bafiled in their projects, who have 
braved alike the eyerlasting terrors of polar storms, and the burning heats of the 
equator, who have always been accustomed to meet, and overcome the wrath of 
man and the wrath of the elements, have been baffled upon the coast of Africa. 
Attempts at sixteen different points, made with the heroism of martyrs, to establish 
schools and missions, they have been forced to abandon, and to retire within the 
protection of the British colonies. And they now despair of every process but that 
of commencing at these radiant points, and proceeding gradually outwards, until 
the work is done. 

Now it happens, by a wonderful arrangement of Divine Providence, that at the 
moment when the Christian philanthropists of Europe and America are waking up 
for the redemption of Africa; at the moment when science, the arts and commerce, 
and our holy religion stand ready to visit her; these grand central points and strong 
holds are thrown open to them. The British have possessions on the Senegal and 





* “T have already observed that different characters are assigned to different 
countries, and all that I observed of them has not diminished my belief that with 
proper education, the black nations might be taught to approach and perhaps to 
equal the white.” Travels in Nubia. By J.L. Burckhardt, London; 1822, p. 303. 
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Gambia, and colonies at Sierra Leone and Cape Coast Castle; and the American 
Colonization Society possesses Liberia, and the mouth of the Niger is beginning 
to be occupied by British commerce. These must be the great depots of African 
comierce, and the sources of influence over the interior. And they are in part 
already occupied. ‘The Wesieyans alone, in England, have in the Gambia settle- 
ments 535 communicants, and in their schools 220 scholars. In Sierra Leone they 
have 758 church members, and 877 scholars. Various Societies in this country 
have interesting missions in Liberia, and a desire for schools is becoming general 
among the neighboring tribes. 

Among all the colonial stations the American Colonization Society have evident- 
ly obtained a most fortunate location. From the excellence of the harbor, in enter- 
ing or clearing which, a disaster has hardly occurred, the coasting trade will con- 
centrate there, from a great distance, for exchange with foreign commerce, and a 
vast interior will pour itself in at that point. It has for some time been contem- 
plated to cut a great high way of nations, from Monrovia to Timbuctoo--a magni- 
ficent project, which the commercial interests of Africa stand ready to assist. Ma- 
ny of the native chiefs favor it—a triumphant proof of the good influence of the 
Colony; and should the enterprise be carried through, the caravans of the Foulahs, 
and all the resources of the upland districts, will then come to Liberia. Thus has 
every thing been conspiring to open the way for Christian philanthropy to achieve 
her divinest wonders amid the nations that sit in darkness, and to found Free States 
upon the coast of Africa, which, perchance, shall rival the enterprise of ancient 
Carthage and old Egypt’s power, and Ethiopia’s grandeur. Whoever shall assist 
in founding the contemplated College at Liberia, or even a common school, and 
above all, whoever shal! give his own life to the cause, shall be instrumental in 
bearing heaven’s grace, and earth’s richest gift toa mighty nation. He may not 
penetratejthe mines of her mountains, and bring up from their buried deeps the 
gold and gems of commerce; but lie nay penetrate the mines of her moral darkness, 
and bring up from thence “the gem of an immortal spirit, flashing with the light 
of intellect, and radiant with the hues of Christian graces,” and may polish and 
present it—a glorious specimen—to the cabinet of heaven. 

We regard these two co-éxistent movements—the movement of philanthropy 
and freedom in Christian lands, and the movement of preparation upon the western 
coast, by which, channels for benevolent influences are opened—as commissioned 
of heaven to call with united voice upon every friend of humanity for his noblest 
efforts to hasten the coming day of Airica’s moral and political salvation. 

But at the same time that these two movements are bearing upon the destinies of 
the Western coast, another movement, of an inverse direction, but of equal prom- 
ise, is commencing in the Eastern. The Ottoman power has for a long time pos- 
sessed the northern and eastern parts of Africa, upon the Mediterranean and the 
Red Seas, and has been almost the sole sustainer of the intérior slave trade. By 
kee} ing openthe slave markets of Egypt and Arabia, and the Mediterranean coast, 
and by his inhuman policy and intolerant religion, he has discouraged all honor- 
able commerce, and patronized the caravan slave traders, who cross the deserts to 
the negro countries. But the great Ottoman empire is now crumbling to dust.— 
Egypt and the Barbary States no longer add to its strength. Arabia is divided 
into numerous tribes, which the Mohammedan religion can no longer bind together. 
Around the whole eastern, and north-eastern region, and up through Arabia into 
Asia Minor, society is like a huge mountain, in which the powers of cohesion have 
been gradually dissolved. Avalanche after avalanche comes tumbling down, and 
the whole will soon be levelled as the basis of a new and richer soil. 

When, therefore, civilization and science, and political power, shall commence 
their march from Western Africa, inté the central regions, they will no longer meet 
from the east and the north the Turkish power, or any other obstacle whieh can 
stay their progress. Besides, European commerce and influence are taking pos- 
session of the Mediterranean, and a milder policy is pervading the surrounding 
countries, and the principles of science and freedom are diffusing themselves ; so 
that it is a humanizing agent which is disintegrating the social mass, in order that 
it may be recombined upon a more perfect model. 

In this strange co-existence and combination of circumstances, so widely distant, 
and yet so closely united, so opposite in their character, and yet similar in their 
tendency, there is surely something prophetic—something worthy of profound re- 
gard. ia the distant island, unseen through the common medium of vision, 
sometimes paints itself in perfect outline upon the misty cloud; and as the distant 
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ship, ere she heaves in sight sometimes heralds her approach by hanging from the 
sky in magic form of hull and masts, and shrouds, above the coast she longs for ; 
**so do the spirits of great events often stride on before the events,” and herald 
their coming in the atinosphere of human observation. 

It becomes the Christian philanthropist, therefore, as he contemplates these 
movements, fraught with so much hope to the future, and begins to comprehend 
the unfolding plans of God’s mysterious Providence, by which he is giving truth 
and freedom to the world :—it becomes him to bear with patience present evils, 
und to labor patiently to remove them. Let him not think to urge the mechan- 
ism of Divine Providence with high pressure velocity, over rough and smooth ; but 
rather let him follow its leadings, and walk in its path. 

One topic more suggests itself, as worthy of some consideration. If Western 
and Central Africa fuliil the destiny which God and Nature seem to design for her, 
she must become almost exclusively the coloured man’s home. Her ciimate, al- 
though in some places healthy to any constitution, is generally the white man’s 
grave; and the riches of her soil can never be gathered by his hand. But it is the 
very climate which the constitution of the Negro loves. And it seems to have 
been so ordered that if the Europeans, after having trampled upon all human 
and divine rights, in order to feed his avarice upon the wrongs of Africa, shall be 
tempted still further by her gold and wealth to take possession of her soil, then 
the laws of nature shall be commissioned to execute upon him the penalty of a 
capital offence ; and the air he breathes, and the beneficeut heavens, shall arm them- 
selves with death to sweep him away, and reserve the land which has been bereft 
of her sons for their return. The God of nature has established an instinctive re- 
pugnance to the social union between that race and nearly all others. And gravi- 
lution does not more surely call back to the earth the heavy bodies, which violence 
has fora moment exiled, than Africa will gather back her exiled bands from all 
places of their banishment. 

It requires but little foresight to determine what the result will be in our own 
country. 

The products of our Southern States can never compete with the productions of 
Africa, when her cotton and cotlee, and rice, and sugar cane shall be cultivated by 
iree, intelligent labor, and the timber of her forests shall be floated down her broad 
rivers and given to commerce. Slavery then, if not before, must go down; and 
southern enterprise will receive a better reward from free labor. Could the pre- 
sent plans of Colonization be carried into effect, it would be soon more difficult to 
prevent than it now is to promote the emigration of Africans. 

Itis perhaps a feature of these latter times, that a Divine agency is walking 
among the nations of the earth, battering down the strongholds of Satan, and 
guiding the ‘sacramental host” to the right points of attack upon the empire of 
darkness. In relation tono country is this more strikingly displayed than to Atrica. 
And unless nature’s resources must be squandered in vain, and Christian philan- 
thropy be baffled, and the great movements of the moral and politicai world come 
to nought, the period must ere long arrive, when she shall be free, enlightened and 
poweriul, and shall javish her blessings among the kingdoms of the earth, as freely 
as they have lavished upon her, chains and ignominy. 


Currovs CaALcuLATION.—The Anti-Slavery Society’s Annual Report speaks of 
its 70 agents, sixty-four of whom have performed labor during the last year, equal 
to thirty-two years. Query: If it requires the expenditure of thirty-six thousand 
dollars, and thirty-two years of labor, on the plan of that Society, to emancipate no- 
body, how much money, and how long time will it require to emancipate the whole? 

What a pity that so much Jabor has been spent in vain; that so much money has 
been lavished on sturdy beggars, who ought to be better employed; that so much 
printing has been executed in visionary projects; so much good white paper wast- 
ed! Now, if the people who have been humbugged out of these thirty-six thou- 
sand dollars, had given it to the Colonization Society, we could have emancipated 
twelve hundred slaves, and settled them in Africa, as freemen, on plantations of 
their own!—Com. Adv. 
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THE SLAVE TRADE, 


A West India paper gives the particulars of the capture of a Por- 
tuguese slaver from the Coast of Africa, by the British schooner Grif- 
fin, with 430 slaves on board. The editor says: 

‘The arrival of the slaver in this port, for the first time such an 

event occurred since the abolition of the slave trade, occasioned a gen- 
eral excitement; we ourselves were anxious to see the only vessel of 
that stamp we had ever visited, and accordingly went on board pre- 
vious to the landing of the Africans; but it is almost impossible to 
describe in mere words, the scene that presented itself to our view on 
reaching the deck; above 400 human beings were sitting together, 
packed as closely as possible with their feet and legs folded up close 
under their thighs, totally destitute of covering, without distinction 
of age or sex. With much difficulty, we succeeded in moving along 
a narrow passage, without treading on the poor creatures, to the hold 
of the vessel, for the purpose of inspecting their dormitory. This 
consisted of smooth planks running ail the length of the vessel, but 
only three feet below the deck ; how so many persons could be stow- 
ed away in such a confined space it is almost impossible to conceive— 
standing was out of the question, there was certainly no room to lie 
down at full length, and their position below must have been the same 
cramped posture in which we saw them sitting on deck, and which 
long practice must have rendered habitual. We are bound in justice 
not to conceal that, notwithstanding what we have already stated, some 
of the horrors that we have read of in the slave ships were here found 
wanting—the dormitory, though so low, was perfectly clean—there 
appeared no iron shackles or handcuffs, although these might have 
been removed and thrown overboard during the chase. A better 
proof of superior treatment was afforded in the personal appearance 
of the negroes—they all looked healthy, well fed, and apparently 
perfectly cheerful and happy; chatting, laughing and playing with 
each other, and totally disregarding their condition. Three only died 
during the long passage from the Gold coast, and there was but one 
sick at the period of the capture. It would be doingyinjustice to the 
free inhabitants of this town to omit stating the eagerness with which 
they pressed forward to the relief of those unfortunate sufferers—im- 
mediately on landing, gowns, frocks, &c. were thrown to the females, 
and the males also received a sufficient supply of temporary cover- 
ing—in a short half hour they underwent a complete metamorphosis 
and exhibited some approach to civilized beings who were not with- 
out feelings of gratitude toward their benefactors. 

‘“We have held a communication with a passenger in the Portu- 
guese slaver, Mr. Giraud, who took out the brig to Africa and after- 
wards, as he states, sold her. He is an intelligent Frenchman, and 
the following particulars, related by him, are highly interesting as to 
the actual state of the part of Africa to which they have reference. 

‘The Portuguese slave brig now called the Don Francisco, was 
built by Gabriel Giraud, at Bordeaux, and launched on the Ist of Jan- 
uary, 183&8—she was then named the Voltigeur—after a voyage or 
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two tothe Brazils, he sailed for Whidah on the slave coast with a 
cargo of various articles, but principally of tobacco and gin, where 
he arrived on the 6th of April, 1535. Whidah is in latitude 6, 12, 
N. and is the principal commercial town in the kingdom of Dahomey, 
of which “ Apogi”’ is the present king. In tine month of August 
last he sold his brig to Don Francisco Felix De Souza, who is the 
Portuguese governor at Whidah—De Souza is a man of great wealth 
and influence, and is supposed to have 50 or 60 vessels employed in 
the slave trade—they sailed from Whidah bound for Havana on the 
6th of March with 436 slaves, of which 3 died on the passage—and 
on the 25th instant they were captured to the windward of this island 
by H. M. brigantine Griffin, commanded by Lieut. John Cooch 
D’Urban—having at the time on board 433 slaves. Of these one half 
are from Nogos, a small state under another and independent king, 
against whom Apogi is constantly making war—these latter were 
made prisoners 2bout a fortnight before the sailing of the brig and 
were sent down by Apogiand sold to Don Francisco de Souza. Souza 
supplies Apogi with every thing he requires—arms, ammunition, 
money and merchandize.. Apogi is very powerful—but cruel and ty- 
rannical in the extreme—Mr. Giraud says he was at the King’s fete 
last year, when about 5 or 600 of his subjects were sacrificed for his 
recreation—some were decapitated and others precipitated from a 
lofty fortress and transfixed upon bayonets prepared to receive them. 
All this merely for amusement. 

‘The Don Francisco sails under Portuguese colors, all her papers 
are Portuguese—the crew consists of 32 men, mostly Portuguese— 
the captain’s name is ‘‘ Antonio Pereira Liaboa.’’ There are five 
passengers—four Frenchmen and one Italian.”’ 


CAPTURE OF SLAVERS. 


Who that reads the following can hereafter refuse to lend his aid, 
however feeble, to the Colonization Society, which, if properly en- 
larged, will in a few years put an entire stop to this hellish slave trade, 
and spread the lights of civilization and religion over Africa, and 
thus do more towards meliorating the sufferings,and bettering the con- 
dition of the black man, than the emancipation of all the slaves on 


our continent. 

“The British brig of war Dolphin, recently captured, on her passage to the Cape 
of Good Hope, two Brazilian slave-traders, one a schooner with 254 slaves on 
board, and the other a corvette of 560 tons, with a cargo of 700 slaves! The 
scene on board the latter is described to have been truly heartrending. There 
were about 100 slaves lying almost lifeless on deck, with the remaining six hundred 
in the most abject misery, being in a state of nudity, and so closely packed together 
that they lay as one lifeless mass, in consequence of the heat they experienced in 
tounding the Cape. It was with great exertion that they were properly brought 
round, and after having been ultimately attended to, were placed in a situation to 
exercise themselves.”"—[ Key Stone. 


Trarrtc 1n Sraves.—The Legislature of the State of Mississippi have passed 
a law prohibiting the introduction of slaves into that State, for sale or hire. The 
penalty is a fine of five hundred dollars, and imprisonment from one month to six 
months for each slave imported. All contracts for purchase or hire are declared 
void. The law passed on the 11th of May last, and took effect from its passage. 
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EMANCIPATION—EMIGRATION. 


In the month of July 1833, the Rev. Jonn Srocxpett, of Madisoti 
county in Virginia, died, having emancipated his slaves, thirty-one in 
number, for colonization in Liberia, except as to such of them as were 
sixty years old. Only two of this age appear to be among them. To 
these the option of emigrating or not is given, and in the contingency 
of their preferring to remain in the United States,he makes provision 
for their maintenance. He directs that the expenses of transferring 
and locating the emigrants shall be defrayed out of hisestate. All the 
slaves expressed a desire to remove to Liberia; but Mr. Stockdell’s 
Executors were warned by some of his heirs of their determination to 
contest the will, and that the Executors would be held personally re- 
sponsible should they send or permit the slaves to be sent to Liberia. 
The Executors, unwilling, of course, to incur this responsibility, ad- 
vised that the slaves should bring suit for their freedom. This was 
accordingly done; and the suit has only recently been decided on ap- 
peal to the Court of Appeals of Virginia. The decision is against the 
slaves, but the grounds of it are understood to be merely technical, 
and a bill in chancery has, by the advice of their eminent counsel, 
been filed, accompanied by a paper whereby the American Coloniza- 
tion Society agrees to receive the slaves and transfer them to Liberia. 
Little doubt of a favorable result is entertained. Indeed the Judges 
who tried the former suit expressed the opinion that the slaves were 
éntitled to their freedom, though there was an error in the judgment 
of the Court below, which obliged them to reverse it. 

Mr. Wixttam Jounson, of Tyler county, Virginia, has determined 
to emancipate his slaves, twelve in number, for emigration to Liberia. 
He considers them to be as good a family of coloured people as per- 
haps any in the State. They are all accustomed to farming opera- 
tions; and among them are a shoemaker, a weaver, a basket and broom 
maker, a coarse blacksmith and a cook. Their benevolent owner is 
disposed to do what he can in aid of their transfer and settlement, 
and has already prepared clothing for them, in expectation of their 
being sent by the Parent Society to the Colony next fall. It is hop- 
ed that the friends of the cause will come forward to the assistance of 

he Society in this interesting case, as it can hardly be expected that 

{r. Johnson will find it convenient to advance the necessary means in 
addition to what he has already done. In one of his letters concern- 
ing these slaves, this gentleman says: ‘I have ever believed that if 
“ was God, when he first enlightened my understanding, that did in- 
‘cline my heart to give them the opportunity to go to Liberia. Sir, 
“]T had been much discouraged until I received your letter. I feel 
“truly thankful to you for the papers you sent me. I am much 
“ pleased with them, and do hope and pray that God will bless the 
« American Colonization Society with every needful blessing.’’ 

A gentleman in Washington County, Tennessee, wishes to eman- 
cipate four slaves for the purpose of settling them in Liberia, and has 
$250 ready to be applied in aid of that object. Their characters are 
represented to be uncommonly good ; they can all, it is believed, read ; 
and they are young and healthy. 

34 
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A young gentleman living in Moorefield, Virginia, has determined 
to liberate his six slaves, and send them to Liberia. They are of 
good character, intelligent and young. Their owner does not expect 
to be able to defray the expenses of their transfer and settlement. 

A very intelligent, active, and partially educated young coloured 
man in Augusta County, Virginia, hes lately been liberated, and de- 
sires to settle in Liberia. He is now employed in soliciting donations 
to enable him to purchase his wife, who is a slave. 

A coloured man and his wife in Rockingham County, Virginia, 
have been liberated for their good moral character and behaviour, and 
wish to go to Liberia. 

A gentleman, under date of Danville, (Ky.) May 30, 1837, writes 
that a likely and intelligent coloured man, residing in a neighboring 
county, was desirous to obtain a passage to Liberia for himself and 
another. These individuals have been conditionally emancipated by 
the will of their deceased owner, Mr. Blair. 

A free coloured man of excellent character, residing in North Car- 
olina, is desirous of emigrating to Liberia. His wife and six children 
would accompany him; and he has two married daughters,who, with 
their husbands, wish to go with him. He has but little property, and 
none of it could be spared to aid in paying his expenses. 

In some of the cases above mentioned, it is thought that money 
may be raised in the respective neighborhoods of the applicants in 
aid of their object. But in other cases, and in numerous instances of 
prior applications on the Society’s list, the hope of such assistance 
is not encouraged, and the applicants must therefore rely entirely 
on the Society. Should the appeals of its friends already made or in 
progress to the liberality of the public, meet with favorable responses, 
the wishes of many of the proposed emigrants may be gratified. The 
Managers trust that they will be enabled to send out an expedition 
next November; and in this event, due notice of its departure wil! 
be transmitted to all interested. 





AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


ANOTHER New AvXILIARY Society In OHNIo. 


In no part:ef the Union are the principles of the Colonization Society more che- 
rished than in Ohio, as the readers of the Repository have occasion to infer from 
our frequent notices of new Societies, auxiliary to the Parent Institution, springing 
up in that great and flourishing State. The fact of the formation of one at Utica 
is communicated in the following letter from a gentleman of that town to the Sec- 
retary of the American Colonization Society : 


Utica, (Onto) Jury 8, 1837. 
Dear Sir: Under a resolution of the Society, I herewith transmit. 
to you.a brief account of the circumstance and auspices of the forma- 
tion of an ‘‘ Auxiliary Colonization Society” in this place, auxiliary 
to the American Colonization Society. 
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On the 22d February last, a meeting of the citizens was invited, or 
rather agreed upon spontaneously, in this village for the above object. 
The meeting was very largely attended for a village, say 300 present; 
and being duly organized, was successively addressed by several gen- 
tlemen, (to wit) Hon. Wm. Mitchell, Dr. Thrall, and Messrs. War- 
ner, Elder, and Arnold, by whom the principles and objects of the 
Institution were portrayed, and its claims and merits ably exhibited. 
A Constitution was then submitted and unanimously adopted and 
subscribed to. The officers elected for the present year, are Jacos 
Sperry, Esq. President; Rev. Z. Curtis, Vice-President; G. B. Ar- 
NOLD, Secretary; Wm. Moore, Treasurer; C. ELper, Auditor. The 
number of members at present is about 180, and the contributions by 
the members amount to about 140 dollars, of which there have been 
sixty dollars paid in and subject to the order of the Treasurer of the 
Parent Society. 

On the 4th inst. the Society held an adjourned meeting in this place, 
at which a numerous and very respectable audience attended. On 
this occasion the Society was addressed by several gentlemen in a 
highly impressive and eloquent manner; and the whole affair passed 
off, by way of celebration of the 4th, in the most gratifying and in- 
structive manner to the audience, who dispersed under the deepest 
convictions of the claims this cause has upon every feeling of philan- 
thropy, benevolence, and patriotism. The truth is, the public mind 
and the public feeling, in this section, are waking up to a proper 
sense of this question. Inquiry is leading to the acquisition of facts 
and producing reflection on the subject, which is doing a great deal 
in our favour and enlisting many in the good cause; and I expect to 
be able to inform you ere long of the formation of a County Auxilia- 
ry Society, and one in every township of this county. 

W hat gave rise to this state of things is the fact, that during the 
last winter we have had several journeymen Jecturers on abolitionism 
holding forth in this village and neighbourhood. These young 
men, coming, as they avowed, in the capacity of missionaries amongst 
us, to teach and instruct our heathen minds and hoary heads in the 
doctrines and duties of benevolence, morality, &&c. have overshot the 
mark, and have harped so much on ‘ moral suasion, exclusive bene- 
volence,’”’ &c. as applied to themselves, and ‘‘ mobocrats, mansteal- 
ers, tyrants,’ &c. as applied to all who did not think as they them- 
selves do, that the public generally beeame disgusted and nauseated with 
their course. About this time, too, there wasa challenged public debate 
got up by a few of the anti-slavery apostles here, at which they were 
met by some of our citizens, who took up the glove, and who carried 
the question, on final vote, by acclamation of the meeting. We have 
no doubt, sir, that henceforward the good cause will not only be on- 
ward, but with rapid and accelerating force in this section. 





Orricers OF THE New Hampsuire CoronizaTion Society. 


Hon. Samuel Beil, President. Rev. J. H. Church, Hon. N. G. Upham, Rev. 
Prof. Hadduck, Hon. Wm. A. Kent, Hon. Joshua Darling, Juhn Rogers, Esq. Vice 
Presidents. Gen. Robert Davis, Hon. F. N. Fisk, Gen. Joseph Low, Rev. A. P. 
Tenney, Samuel Fletcher, Esq. Stephen Ambrose, Esq. Mr. George Hutchins, 
Rev. J. R. Adams, Rev. Jonathan Clement, Rev. Z. S. Barstow, Dr. E. K. Web- 
ster, Managers. Rev. M. Kimball, Secretary. Mr. Asaph Evans, Treasurer. 
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CoNNECTICUT COLONIZATION SOCIETY. 


Rs annual meeting of this Society was held in Hartford, on Thursday the 25th 
ult. 

The Annual Report was read by the Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Mr. Gallau- 
det. Several resolutions were offered and addresses made, by Rev. Charles Rock- 
well, of the United States Navy, who has recently visited the Colonies at Liberia, 
by Rev. Mr. Bacon, of New Haven, and by Mr. Gallaudet. 

The Report stated that the past year had been without any adverse event to the 
Colony. The formation of the American Society for the Promotion of Education 
in Africa, was noticed among other facts, as having marked the progress of the 
cause at home the past year; and it was stated that the managers had resolved to 
apply the avails of all collections in Connecticut, during the year to come to that 
object, unless otherwise directed by the contributors. It appears froin the Report, 
that about one thousand dollars was raised in Connecticut, during the past year, 
which is an increase of about two hundred dollars above the contributions of the 
year previous; and also that the sums given for this object, throughout the coun- 
try, had been much increased. 

Mr. Rockwell communicated a variety of interesting facts in relation to the con- 
dition and prospects of the Colony, which he had obtained as the result of obser- 
vation and minute inquiry on the spot. The colonists are now turning their prin- 
cipal attention to the pursuit of agriculture, and the extravagant spirit of trade, 
which for some time existed among them, is in a great measure repressed. 

The Colony is, in various ways, exterminating the slave trade for three or four 
hundred miles of the coast. 

In regard to the health of the Colony, Mr. R. said, that for the period of sixteen 
years, only about 700 had died out of the 2300 ;—being, as would appear by this 
statement, a Jess ratio of mortality than among ourselves. 

Between twenty and thirty missionaries are laboring for the salvation of the hea- 
then in the vicinity of the Colony ; and the natives around them are universally 
anxious to obtain the means of education.— Hariford Watchman. 


COLONIZATION. 


From every quarter the intelligence in respect to the prospects and 
benefits of the Colonization Society is cheering. The efforts and mis- 
representations of its enemies have drawn attention to the objects and 
operations of the Society, and the result has been highly beneficial. 
The Colonization enterprise is daily winning golden opinions among 
the excellent of the earth and ihe candid of all classes. It is, as was 
well said by Dr. Beecher, ‘‘ God’s cause, and God’s Society ,”’ it rich- 
ly enjoys his smiles, and must succeed. — Keystone, Harrisburg, Penn. 
June 27. 





The ‘Christian Index,” a well-conducted and interesting religious 
newspaper published at Washington, Wilkes county, Georgia, has in 
a recent number the following remarks on the Colony of Liberia: 

‘The subject of Colonizing the free people of colour on the conti- 
nent of Africa, as far as we can learn, is receiving every year, more 
and more attention, throughout the country. Every man who looks 
at this subject rightly, knows and feels, that if the black man is free, 
he ought to be in his own country-—in the land of his fathers !— 
Amalgamation ard promiscuous intercourse, are out of the question. 

‘To the real friends of the coloured race, it must be matter of sin- 
cere pleasure to know, that there is such an establishment in exist- 
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ence, as the one of which we speak. There the free negro can go 
and act for himself, perfectly untrammeled by the superior advantages 
of his white neighbor; a blessing he never could enjoy, from the 
very nature of things, in this country. There too, through the instru- 
mentality of this very Colony, the leven of the Gospel may be intro- 
duced amongst the whole population of this dark ‘land of Ham.” 
Surely, then, this Colony will receive the prayers and the good wish- 
es of all that desire the good of their fellow men, and the spread of 
gospel light and gospel blessings.” 





LATEST FROM LIBERIA. 


The brig Portia, Capt. Keeler, arrived at New York on the 22d of July bringing 
despatches from the Colony up to the Ist of June. As they were received just as our 
present number was going to the press, we can make room for only a few extracts. 
It will be seen from Mr. Williams’s letter that an extensive claim to land within the 
limits of the Liberian territory is made by Capt. Spence. Among the documents 
brought by the Portia is a letter from King William of Sesters to the Lieut. Gover- 
nor, dated May 15, 1837, in which that King says, “‘ the report that you have heard 
** in relation to Capt. Spence purchasing the country, is not a true report.” 


Extracts of a letter from the Rev. Anthony D. Williams, Lieutenant Governor of Li- 
beria, dated Monrovia, June 1, 1837. 

By Captain Keeler, schooner Portia, 1 send this communication, 
I am happy to say that the health of the Colony as a general thing, 
is as good as usual, and perhaps better than formerly at this season of 
the year. The public farm on Bushrod Island, of which I gave you 
an account in my former communication, sustains my bighest expec- 
tations. ‘Twenty acres are now under successful cultivation, of which 
six acres are in Sugar Cane. The poor, such of them at least as re- 
quire charitable assistance from your store, are all en the farm, and 
with the exception of oae or two who are incapacitated by age or in- 
firmities, are made to earn their bread. The paupers on the Farm 
number fourteen, male and female together. The public farm at Junk 
also promises well, it contains about six acres planted peas, beans, and 
other culinary articles. An Agricultural Association is projected in 
the Colony, with a capital of five thousand dollars. The principal 
object of this association is the cultivation of the Sugar Cane and the 
manufacture of Sugar. It is indeed a laudable design, and to encou- 
rage it, I have taken on behalf of the Society an interest in it of 
$500. The stock is to be paid in four instalments. It is truly grati- 
fying to witness the zeal with which all classes of people are now 
turning their attention to the subject of farming. It is now with 
difficulty that a mechanic can be persuaded to work at his trade, 
even at an advanced price. With a view to encourage this spirit, 
and at the request of the applicants for farm lands, I have alloted tq 
those who had not before drawn farms, twenty acres instead of fiye 
acres, as have been heretofore alloted; subject, however, to this con- 
dition; that they shall not be entitled to a deed for the same until 
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five acres shall be pronounced under good cultivation. I shall be 
happy of an expression of the Board’s feelings on this by the earliest 
chance. There are at this time in the Colony, not including the set- 
tlements of Edina and Bassa Cove, 459 acres of land in an excellent 
state of cultivation. Old Mama’s claim against the Society for Mr. 
Ashmun’s purchase of Bushrod Island, has been extinguished. She 
was paid with goods sent out in the Rondout. Rice and all other 
provisions are at this time uncommonly scarce. The natives around 
us are nearly ina state of starvation. ‘The Caldwell and New Geor- 
gia people have been for some months supplying them with Cassada, 
which at this time is almost the only article of provision that is to 
be obtained. This scarcity is owing to the wars which for the last 
two years have raged without intermission along the Coast. ing 

I have just received intelligence from Edina. They are making 
the most laudable exertions in the cause of agriculture. We are 
much in want of books for the records of the Court as well as sta- 
tionary. The books and stationary for the Court will be paid for by 
the Commonwealth. Our stock of goods is growing short. It ge 
be necessary if the Society send out another expedition to send « 
supply of goods with them, and even should no more emigrants come, 
it will be almost impossible to conduct our operations without an ad- 
ditional supply. Of the emigrants by the Rondout, seven have died; 
the rest are reviving, and doing well. Some cf them already have 
farms in a great state of forwardness. The settlement at Junk is 
much in want of a school for the children. I would be happy if the 
Board would signify whether a teacher would be granted for that 
place or not. 

Pursuant to the Society’s order, I attempted the purchase of the 
Land on the North side of the St. Paul’s River. But I found it im- 
possible to assemble the Chiefs. The reason they assign for refusing 
to assemble is the death of King Brist He was slain in battle a 
few days before the order from the Board arrived ; and until another 
King is elected no palaver of general importance can be held. When 
this will be, the distracted state of the couytry renders it impossible 
to tell. Captain Spence, an Englishman, who has an establishment 
at River Sesters, has laid claim to nearly the whole coast from Bassa 
Cove to Cape Palmas. This you will perceive includes purchases 
made by your Agent years ago, and for which we have the deeds in 
the Colony. He has repeatedly ordered our traders away from some 
of these points and threatened to use violence unless they obeyed. In 
one instance he attempted to destroy their property. How far his 
Government will suffer him to carry these outrages I cannot at present 
say. The settlement at Sinoe, is placed in rather an unpleasant and 
critical predicament. D. Johnston left here for the settlement, on 
the Ist December, with a number of men on wages. It was expect- 
ed at that time that an expedition would be there in two months from 
the time they sailed from here. The latest intelligence from there 
states that the natives have evinced very hostile feelings, and a rup- 
ture was apprehended. Provisions were exceedingly scarce: Rice 
pot about $2 50 a bushel. Enclosed is a copy of Capt, Spence’s 
claim. 
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Extract of a letter from Dr. William H. Taylor, who went out in the Brig Rondout 
last winier. 


Millsburg, February 21.—We had not a single case of disease dur- 
ing the whole voyage requiring medical treatment, except one or two 
cases brought on by excessive vomiting from sea sickness; the ali- 
mentary canal being thereby deprived of its necessary stimulus.— 
They all yielded to mild aperients. I can say with truth that I have 
been more than agreeably disappointed, finding many things so much 
better than I expected. * * * If there were only here a few 
mules ora few yoke of oxen, and half a dozen bar share ploughs, 
this town in a short time would present to the world, the aspect of a 
flourishing, growing, and desirable Agricultural residence. I do not 
believe that there are more than three or four of our expedition whe 
are dissatisfied. Some persons are to be found making themselves un- 
happy when every thing around them is calculated to make them 
comfortable. * * Qur passage out was a most extraordinary one, 
of only 35 days from Wilmington, N. C. to Monrovia. We had reli- 
gious worship when the state of the weather would permit it. * * 

April 27. Millsburg at this time looks Jike living. You see corn, 
potatoes, cassada, growing beautifully. * * Since Dr. Skinner left, 
the long talked of Public Farm has been put in complete operation by 
Mr. Williams, the Lieutenant Governor. He has issued a special 
order for all who were not able to take care of themselves, and who 
drew from the public store, to go to this farm, where they should be 
taken care of, when notable to work. When able, they are of course 
expected to work. The consequence is, that many who formerly 
lived on the scanty supply they received from the public, and were 
contented therewith, can make potatoes to spare. Mr. Williams was 
up here the other day getting all the cane he could lay his hands upon 
for the public farm. Dr. Chase, who was here the other day, said 
the superintendant of that farm had told him that he had made so 
many potatoes as to be able to sell them at 25 cents per croo (half 
bushel;) which will be of vast importance to the poor. 

May 30th. I rejoice to have it in my power to state that my 
health is much better than at the last date, as also that of my wife. 
For two or three days we have partaken of fine green corn with as 
much enjoyment as ever we did in the United States. In truth, the 
second day some was too old to eat, proving that corn will come fo 
perfection here. I have no doubt that the Board will approbate the 
formation of an Agricultural Society embracing the whole Colony, or 
as many as will become members, denominated The Liberia Agricul- 
tural Society, the constitution of which I send you. Our calculation 
is, that in a few years we will be able to send sugar to the United 
States in place of its being sent from there here. The people, howe- 
ver, are so miserably poor, especially in this region, that they are not 
able to do much, except in the way of labour. We of course will be 
looking for assistance from far. * * * The vessel is now about to 
leave; I am compelled to close for the present. I sincerely hope that 
at this time the prospects of the Board are brighter than when I left; 
for I assure you, gentlemen, that this Colony is greatly in want of as- 
sistance. I am aware that this is known to you; but to what extent 
you cannot know. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 
To the American Col. Society, from June 20, to July 20, 1837. 


Gerrit Smith’s Plan of Subscription. 
Georgetown Female Auxiliary Society, 7th instalment, - - $100 
Collections in Churches, &. 

Ashville, N. Carolina, Methodist Church, Rev. T. R. Catlett, : 
Columbia, District of, on account of Subscriptions in the several Churches, 
after addresses from the Rev. C. W. Andrews, - - 
Franklin County, Ohio, Presbyterian a, Rev. J. M. Fulton, - 

Fredericksburg, Episcopal Church, Rev. E. C. M‘Guire, - 
Hardwick Presbytery Sacred Fund Association, Dr. R. Byington, Tr’ r. 
Lisbon, Connecticut, Ist Church and Society, Rev. Levi Nelson, - 
Matchett, Rev. Wm. the following Collections: 
At Red Lion, Newcastle County, Delaware, 
Greensborough, Caroline County, Maryland, 
Denton, do « - 
New Market, Dorchester County, - 
Cambridge, - - 
Salem, - - - 
Vienna, - 
Buckstown, - 
Strait’s Hundred, - 
Jappa, - - 
M‘Kendree, . 
€astle Haven Neck, 
‘Town Point, - 
Taylor’s Island, 
Black Water, - - - - - : - 
Church Creek, - - - - - - 
Warrenton, Va, Episcopat Church, and from a friend, Rev. Geo. Lemmon, 
Wilmington, Delaware, Hanover Street soemy terian Chase Rev. G. W. 
Gilbert, - - - - - 
Donations. 
Bradleysville, 8. C. a Friend of the Colsatsation Cause (which he means 
tomake $1000,) - j ; 7 A 
Coyner, Rev. David H. Agent in Virginia: 
From Wm. Cunninghan, - 
John Clark, Wm. Lyman, Jacob Fisher, S, H. Alexander, J. 
H. M‘Neill, Abram Inskeep, none Inskeep, ond Michest 
Hider, each #5, - - 
John Dailey; - ~ ‘ ‘ 
Ausiliery Society. 
Virginia Colonization Society, - . 


African py 
Rev. John Goldsmith, Newtown, N. Y. 
Thomas P. Devereux, Raleigh, N. C. - 
John Roberts, Alexandria, D.C. ; ° ° 
Matthew M. Philips, New Athens, Ohio, - 
Miss K. T. Minor, Louisa County, Va. per B. Brand, < 
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Constitution of the American Colonization Society. 


Art. 1. This Society shall be called **The American Society for 
colonizing the Free People of Color of the United States.” 

Art. 2. The object to which its attention is to be exclusively di- 
rected, is to promote and execute a plan for colonizing (with their own 
consent) the Free People of Color, residing in our country, in Africa, 
or such other place as Congress shall deem most expedient. And the 
Society shall act, toeffect this object, in co-operation with the General 
Government, and such of the States as may adopt regulations upon the 
subject. 

Art. 3. Every Citizen of the United States, who shall have paid to 
the funds cf the Society a sum of not less than thirty dollars, shall be 
a member for life. 

Art. 4. The officers of the Society shall be a President, Vice 
Presidents, one or more Secretaries, who shall devote their whole time 
to the service of the Society; a Treasurer, a Recorder, and a Board 
of Managers, composed of the Secretaries, the Treasurer, the Recorder, 
and nine other members of the Society. They shall be annually elected 
by the Society, at their annual meeting, on the first Tuesday after the 
second Monday in December, and continue to discharge their respec- 
tive duties till others are appointed. 

Arr. 5, It shall be the duty of the President to preside at all meet- 
ings of the Society, and to cal] meetings when he thinks necessary. 

Art. 6. The Vice Presidents, according to seniority, shall discharge 
the duties in the absence of the President. 

Art. 7. The Secretaries and Treasurer shall execute the business 
of the Society, under the direction of the Board of Managers, the 
Treasurer giving such security for the faithful discharge of his duties 
as the Board may require. The Recorder shall record the proceedings’ 
and names of the members, and discharge such other duties as may be 
required of him. 

Art. 8. The Board of Managers shall meet on the fourth Monday 
in January, every year, and at such other times as they may direct. 
They shall conduct the business of the Society, and take such measures 
for effecting its objectas they shall think proper, or shall be directed at 
the meetings of the Society, and make an annual report of their proceed- 
ings. They shall also fill up all vacancies, occuring during the year, 
and make such by-laws for their government as they may deem neces= 
sary, provided the same are not repugnant to this Constitution. 

No officer shall vote on any question in which he is personally in- 
terested. 

Art. 9. Every Society which shall be founded in the United States 
to aid in the object of this Association, and which shall co-operate 
with its funds for the purposes thereof, agreeably to the Rules and 
Regulations of this Society, shall be considered auxiliary thereto, and 
shall be entitled to be represented by its delegates, not exceeding five, 
in all meetings of the Society. 

The -ifrican Repository 
Can now be had, from its commen sement, on application to the 


Publisher, or Mr. John Kennedy, Washington City, either bound’ 
or in numbers; several numbers having been reprinted. 








Resolutions of the Board. 


The following Resolutions in regard to a distribution of the Af- 
rican Repository and Colonial Journal, have been adopted by the 
Board of Managers. 


Monday, December 22, 1828. 

Resolved, That after the Ist of March next, the African Repository shall bé 
sent fo all such Clergymen as have this year taken up collections on or about the 
4th of July for the Society, and shall be continued to them as long as they shall 
continue annually to take up collections. 

Resolved, That all the subscribers on the plan of Gerrit Smith, Esq. shall be 
also entitled to she work. 

Resolved, That aii Life Members of the Society shali, if they request it, be 
entitled to the work for the period of three years. 

Resolved, That every Annual Subscriber to the Society of ten dollars or more, 
shall also be entitled to the Repository. 

Resolved, That the Repository be sent to the Superintendent of each Sunday- 
School, which shal] annually take up a collection for the Society.” 


NOTICE. 

Ir 1s requested that all collections, donations, or subscriptions to the American 
Colonization Society, be transmitted by mail, if no private opportunity offers, 
to JosrErH Gates, Sen’r. Esq. Treasurer of the Society, Washington City; with 
whom the collecting Agents of the Society will also correspond. With the col- 
lections in the churches, the Soc*ety expects to receive the names of the Cler- 
gymen of the several congregations in which they were made. 

All communications relating to the general interests of the Society, 
or the Editorial Department of the Repository, to be directed to R. R. Gurtey, 
Secretary, Washington. 

All communications, relating tothe pecuniary concerns of the Re- 
pository, to be directed to James C. Dunn, Washington, D. C. 


Agents for the African Repository. 


Travelling Agents. New Jersey. 
Alexander R. Plumley, John Kinney, Jr. Belvidere. 
Dr. Ezekiel Skinner, VIRGINIA. 
Jos. S. Walthall, Robert Hill, King William County 
J.T. Walker, Benjamin Brand, Richmond, 
Wm. B. Cooper. MARYLAND. Baltimore, 
Rev. Wm. Matchet. Samuel Young. 

New Yor«.—New York City. NortH CAROLINA. 
Jacob Townsend, 257 Rivington Street. Dr. Wm. H. Williams of Raleigh. 
_ Albany. John C. Ehringhaus, Elizabeth City. 
E H. Pease, 82 State Street. Nathan Winslow, Newby’s Bridge: 
PEnnsyLVANIA.—Philadelphia. MisstssipPr. 
E. Brown, 51 South 5th Street. Rev. Wm. Winans, Centreville. 
MAINE. OuI0. 

Rev. Asa Cummins, Portland, E. & B.G. Easton, Agents for Ohio, Ken- 
J. Holway, West Machias, tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Tennessee, 

MassACHUSETTS. and the western parts of Pennsylvania 
Oliver Parsons, Salem. and Virginia. 
Elihu Hobart, Zbington. M. M. Campbell, Assistant of E. & B. G. ° 

ConneECTICUT. Easton. 

D. F. Robinson and Co. Hartford, Br. Job Haines, Dayton. 
W. Stebbins, 107 Chapel st. New Haven. KENTUCKY. 


Rev. H. B. Bascom. 














